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Containing a Story of Japanese Life by John Luther Long, 
and a Double-Page Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 
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We Will FaY $250.00 in Cash 


For a New Name 


FOR THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


The name of the Great Round World will be changed June 6, 1903. (See current issues.) 

We will pay $250.50 in cash for the best name 
suggested on or before May 1, 1903. 

No person may suggest more than one name. 

The new name will not be bought from any one 
connected with the staff. 

This is a straight business panies to both 
non-subscribers and subscribers. 


b 
Non-subscribers may compete, but to suggest a name intelligently, some acquaintance with this y 


excellent weekly news-magazine will be required. It will be found on NEWS STANDS or we will N 
send it for EIGHT MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. Regular price $2.00 a year, 5c. acopy. Address | ? 


Committee A, GREAT ROUND WORLD i) 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 2 
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OF MANY A MAN'S SUCCESS HAS 
"BEEN HIS FIRST PAYMENT ON AN 
“ENDOWMENT POLICY IN 
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It isn’t necessary to take your razor \y 
=> 


with you when you go to California. 
There’s a barber aboard the 


Golden State 
Limited 
Like all the other attaches of this 
famous train, he “knows how’”—shaves 
Aig you quickly, neatly, and smoothly, at 
THE «, any time of day. 
PRUDENT \n The Golden State Limited leaves 
‘CHAS THE fies Chicago daily via the E] Paso-Rock 
STRENGTH OF * He Island route. Less than three days to 
GIBRALTAR , Los Angeles. Through cars to Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco. 


Everything to make you 
MANGUM = comfortable. 












Write to da 
for Endowmen 
at your age — 




























Cut out this ad and mail it to this office, with 
name and address, and beautifully illustrated 
book about California will be mailed free. 









JNO. SEBASTIAN, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 



















































DO YOU KNOW 


sioomine ROSES GIVEN AWAY 


get you interested we will send you absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, the following eight roses: They are not cheap, common roses; 
they are the choicest and most famous varieties. They are heaithy, 
well-rooted plants; well packed, and we guarantee that they will reach you 


in perfect condition; accompanying each lot of plants there are full direc- 
tions for planting, care, etc. 
CLIMBING METEOR — It has been called perpetual blooming, climb- If you appreciate the great out-of-doors life beginning to assert its claims 


ing, General Jacqueminot. It is a free, persistent bloomer, and will make a as the spring advances—if you see the force of interest in : : : 





growth of from 10 to 15 feet in a season; in bloom all the time. Its flowers, 


deep, rich red and are much larger than Meteor and are richer in color. It T 7" 

is at Es rose to train up the veranda or around windows. he Field he iiiaiinies 
E BRIDE—The largest white ever-blooming rose grown. The color 

isa Tlicate creamy white, very full flowers, measuring from 344 to 4 inches E he Lake 


in diameter. 


DUCHESS DE BRABANT —This rose combines exquisite per- The Woods Country Life 


fume, beautiful coloring and a matchless profusion of flowers and foliage. 


Soft, light rose, with heavy shading of amber and salmon. 
BRIDESMAID-—The bud is of exquisite shape and contour, so solid F 
and firm, and stems a so — — stiff —_ no — one a —— ravel and Adventure— 
with it in keeping qualities after being cut. It is a bright pink, and is the - 33 
same color all the time, under every condition of the weather and sur- If you love the open or enjoy a walk or drive or canter through the apple- 


roundings. blooms or the roses—if arial — crave ~_ cerry se or ene —! 


CLOTHILDE SOUPERT—It is a strong, vigorous grower. The a free, wide range— 
flowers are large, double and beautiful in form, borne in sprays, and the 


color blends from a soft-shell pink to a pure satin 
THE UNIQUE ROSE, MME. FRANOBSKA KRUGER—The OU i ‘| NG wi il | A Pp Pp E A L t 
striking color of this handsome rose places it at once in the front as a bud Oo 


producer in the open air. In its shading of deep, coppery yellow it stands 
unique and distinct from all others. The flower, when open, is of good size OUTING needs no premium to make.t worth its yearly price. But in order 


and very symmetrical. One of the finest roses to plant in masses and clumps. 
SAFRANO-—Bright apricot-yellow, changing to orange and fawn, that our friends may follow our preaching, and that the Haptae cerca cde of the 


sometimes tinted with rose; valued highly for its beautiful buds; fragrant brain may lead to the bettering of the body 
one r\ rampant grower. ; 
RIE VAN HOUTTE—Pale yellow, edge of petals often lined OUTING Makes a Remarkable Offer of - 


elke = well formed, of good habit, and in every respect a most charming 
sort. The finest Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 

All we ask of you is that you secure aclub of three yearly subscribers 
for WoMAN’S WORLD at our special combined club rate of 50 cents for A H N j N G 
three yearly subscriptions. Send the names and addresses of the three sub- 
scribers and enclose 50 cents, and we will have shipped you at any time you desire the set of eight beautiful 









roses as described above, carefully packed, all charges prepaid, free. The regular club subscription rate for Edwin Checkley, author of ‘‘A Natural Method of Physical Training” and a 

Woman’s WORLD is 25 cents, but we are making a special combined rate of 50 cents for —— teacher of international repute, is now conducting a regular department of 

pthread so petra eye ml ee ee eS ee physical training for men and women in OUTING. In — to reg’ 
Remember, you can secure for us as many subscribers as you can, and for each club of three we send you department work, Mr. Checkley will furnish 

free another set of 8 beautiful roses, as described above, all charges paid. Begin your work at once. 

When sending your clubs, state when you want to plant, and we will have the roses oat at that time. Copies Free to New Subscribers to OUTING. 






of Woman’s WORLD sent you on request. Address 






d te of r ib physical —— —— — ed separ of a year from the 

9 date of subscription. e course wi e suited to the needs of th 
O AN S ORLD, Dept. a CHICAGO, ILL. scriber in each es and will be under the — tirection of this prinee 
of physical culturists. : : : nce 


THE EDWIN CHECKLEY SYSTEM. 


is so arranged as to fit the needs of the individual just as a well- 








































| YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 






































made garment fits him. A notable feature of the Checkley The 
system is that it is founded upon common sense. It requires Outin 
telling Ah Foe Roma opgnnny wag hl wd no apparatus and only a little of your time. But it builds the Publishing 
extensively, but crudely imitated—the pen muscles, re-creates the tissues, increases the breathing ca- Company, 
that, by such imitation, is acknowledged to pacity, Clears the body and the brain, dissipates obesity lt or 


and brings 


New Life to the «TIRED-OUT’’ Worker 
FREE OFFER to po aur oa new yearly subscriber to 


NG a course of the 

Checkley system of Physical alan. under the personal 

not found in imitations; also Prof. Sloan’s : direction of Edwin Checkley, will be prescribed without 

Suggestions, for improving your hand-writ- ‘ cost. This course will cover exercises for one year, 

ing, model capitals, business lettering, verti- SELFFILLING EN and is an individual service. It is free only to new 

cal writing, etc. It’s yours for the asking. {ESI WOON, TOUR 28 a to eee ua 
y anyone ut or tea 


THE CONKLIN PEN Co., vee mapeson eraser | write tor a ek eee a ; 


be the 20th century wonder in fountain pen 
evolution. 


Send for Our Beautiful 
New Illustrated Catalog 


explaining its many advantages over all other 
fountain pens, and showing patented features 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for which send 
me OUTING for one year, 
and the OUTING course in 
Physical Training under the 
direction of Edwin Checkley for 
a like period. 
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DOD DP ODES OF POD DOPOD 














The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 

The acme of luxury, con- 
venience and refinement. 






Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 



























Battery. Table Lamp......... $ 3-00 
Battery Hanging Lamp ..... 10.00 
Telephone, with Battery $2. — 5-95 
Electric Door Bells....... «+ -30 

Electric Carriage Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns .... 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries. ..... 3-95 


$12.00 Belt, with ~iechapmagi e = 


Telegraph ‘Outfits... wei 
Battery Motors ..... ‘$x. 00 to $1. . 
Bicycle Electric Lights 


Electric Railway. .... 
Pocket Flash Lights J 
Necktie Lights.... 75C. tO 3.00 

Send for Free Book. Describes 
and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at won- 
derfully small prices. All prac- 
tical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS Cleveland, Ohio 











MARSHALL’S 
“SAVINGS BANK” 
IDEA 


Makes saving easy and attractive. It 
gives you possession of collateral far 
in excess of your savings. Your bank 
can’t. “bust.’”” Can you save $42.00 
this year? We will send you either of 
thee GENUINE DIAMOND 
RINGS. Guaranteed perfect in 
color and cut, and free from all 
imperfections. If they are the best 
value you can get anywhere you 
deposit $10.00 and take possession, 
After that make a monthly deposit of 
fl e allow 4 per cent on 

deposits. When deposits and interest 
equal $42.00 the ring becomes yours 
and you have acquired the “saving” 

habit. We have diamonds at all prices. 
Oldest and largest diamond house in 
the business. Send today for free 
booklets on 


BOOKLETS “How” 
“How” and “Save” 
FREE 





and 
“Save.” 























GEO. E. MARSHAL, Dept.11, Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. 
rogers ALLIGATOR 
I PUNC SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES F 
Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the ae Out 
All Sizes ° 
¢ 
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IRE MADE LIKE 





“ 
Regular Now $ 495 per pair = 
Price $10 Only aera ners 
Sent C. 0. D. subject to 
© required. Express paid 
Z, Catalog free, with de- 


fl THE VIM COMPANY {o.\"".""“"F CHICAGO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


"76" BUYS a BUGGY 
= (with top $33.50) 
superior quality, style and 
durability. Our entire output 
of two enormous factories 


> a 
RNY <—]} PRICES DEFY 

MANS By COMPETITION 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages 


and Harness, guarantee everything we sell and 
ship on approval. Money back if not satisfe1. 


9 e 
Save Dealers’ Profits 
Write immediately for our catalogue and 
special inducement, it will interest you. 
406 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


examination anywhere. No deposit 
only when cash accompanies order. 
scription and key to this illustration. 











































FORE REIRSON SES SRO ESAS TEE SPEEA I Aa Tot be a 
‘ You can make BIG 
Stereopticons wonty Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with smallcapital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
ee at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
Catalogue and s) a aS prvlaiagsreo ee. Sent 
ICA PROJECT NG CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 











i) Sold Out! 
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HE entire edition of the March Household Number, which was | 
| published February 28, was exhausted ten days after issue, in spite || 
of the fact that a greater number of copies was printed than ever i 

before, in anticipation of an increased demand. But in spite of this i 

foresight, we haye not been able to supply the newsdealers, and i 
|| orders are still coming in by mail and by telegraph for more Household i] 
|| Numbers. The paper is now on the press again, and by the time this || 
|| number reaches our subscribers we feel certain that there will be enough of i 
i| the new edition of the March Household Number ready to supply this. || 
| gratifying demand from the public at large. i 
| 


I} The April Household Number 

Our next issue will be the Household Number for April. It will be 
published March 28, and will be fully equal in artistic and literary merit to 
| its predecessor of last month. The cover design will be another illustration i 
| by Mr. F. X. Leyendecker of a scene from the ‘Incomparable Bellairs’’ i 
| story in that number,—**Grey Domind.’’ The smaller pictures for the i 
| story are sketches in color by Mr. Orson Lowell. The double-page will be 
| by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, and, although of an entirely different theme |} 
| from «“The Greatest Game in the World,”’ it will prove as popular and as | 
convincing as was this last cartoon. One of the leading art features of the i 
number, however, will be Mr. John Sargent’s portrait of President Roose- | 
velt, which has only just been completed and never yet reproduced. 
Coxtier’s will be the first to publish this national portrait, and in CoLtier’s 
exclusively may the portrait be seen. It is the picture of the President that 
will be hung at the Capital with the portraits of our other Presidents, and it | 
is therefore one that every American should wish to see and to be familiar with. | 
The painting will be reproduced by the duograph process on heavy paper | 
suitable for framing and given as a supplement, not bound in as a part of the | 
Household Number of Cottier’s. As a complement to the Roosevelt por- || 
trait, we shall publish a portrait of Mr. Sargent, the painter, by Mr. 
Gibson,—a sketch made from life,—and an appreciation of Mr. Sargent’s 
work by Mr. Charles H. Caffin. | 

The Fiction of the number will be up to the mark set by previous 
Household issues. Miss Mary E. Wilkins contributes a story of ghostliness | 
and mystery entitled «“The Hall Bedroom,’’ which has been beautifully illus- 
trated by Miss Ethel Betts. Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam has written for 
this number a delightfully humorous tale, ‘Julia, the Apostate.”? Other 
short stories will round out the number and add sprightliness and variety to 


the table of contents. 
Of particular irterest and importance will be an article by Miss Marie 
Van Vorst, especially prepared for this number. It is entitled ««One Must 
Feed and is a strong exposition of the labor problem as it affects the women 
» of this nation. Coming immediately after the publication of her book, ‘The 
Ri Woman Who Works,” it forms a most timely and interesting contribution i 
y to the discussion aroused by that work. Miss Marie Van Vorst and her \ 
sister, Mrs. John Van Vorst, spent several months working in factories in  \\ 
Pittsburg, Lynn, Chicago, Perry and in Southern cotton mills. Mrs. John _ }} 
Van Vorst is now writing a similar article for a later Household Number. 
The usual Departments of the Household Number will be as strong and 
varied as usual this month. The ‘Social Problems in the Home,’’ by 





















Lavinia Hart, will treat of another vital and important phase of family re- 
lations; Mr. Norman Hapgood, in ‘Seen from the Study Window,”’ writes 
of «*Beauty in Two Countries.’ The ceremonial occasion described for the 
month by Mrs. Follett is «¢An Easter Dinner,’’ beautifully and completely 
| illustrated with photographs. ‘The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s 
Heart’’ will contain the prize-winning letters ««From a Sister to a Brother’; 
there will be book notes, dramatic notes, sketches, stories, and a variety of 
articles and papers on various subjects, all richly illustrated, that will go to 
make the number a complete magazine for household entertainment. 





It has been found necessary to postpone the publication of da 
pues Admiral George W. Melville’s second article y rh 
‘The Modern Battleship’”’ until next week. @ i 


s YA, N99 9" 

r Sey > 

The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found lay So Nr 
> we 


on page 23 of this issue. 


















Solid Oak Desk *19:2 


Quartered Oak Front 


We sell everything for your office direct 
to you at about what your dealer pays. 
Our mammoth cash purchases, large sales 
and small profit plan enables us to do this. 
You could not buy this desk from your 
dealer at less than $28.00 to $30.00. Our 
price only 819.75. 


This roomy desk is constructed of solid oak with 
quartered oak front and is handsomely polished. Has 
eight solid wood pigeon hole boxes with quarter sawed 
oak fronts and three letter file drawers with indexes 
and drop door with flat key, Yale lock. Also has a large 
drawer partitioned for books. Trimmings are sclid 
brass. All drawers lock automatically by raising or 
lowering the curtain. Has two sliding arm — Can 
be taken through narrowest doorways b 
moving a few screws. Every detail of desk is: is strictly 
high grade and we guarantee it to give satisfaction. It 
is the greatest bargain in a high grade desk on the 
market. Length 48 inches, width 30 inches, height 48 
inches; weight packed for shipment, 200 Tbs. Order 
Number R106, price complete, as shown in cut, $19.75. 


Send for Desk Catalogue No. 11 


for particular and careful buyers. Sert free 
upon request. It contains a very large variety 
in grades and styles of everything in office 
furnishings used by business and professional 
men, from the epangert that’s good to the 
most elegant made. Prices absolutely lowest, 
quality considered. 

r Furniture Catalogue RO contains 
a vaEy lar, ree line of strictly high grade goods 
for refined homes at prices that will astonish 
you. Write for it today. Sent free upon 
request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our Reputation Protects You. 








Colorado 


A country anywhere from 6,000 to 
15,000 feet above sea level, where the 
alr is light and dry and easy to breathe. 
That is why so many persons in poor 
health gothere. A country with grand 
mountain scenery, golf courses, and 
fine trout fishing, with reaily good 
hotels. boarding houses and ranches 
where you can live well for little 
money. The ideal place to rest. That 
is what Colorado is. Our book tells 
all about it. Full of maps and illus- 
trations. Price 6c. in postage. Send 
for a copy foday. 

Plan to goto Colorado next summer. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
aw Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 





Dearborn 
Junior 


Solid Golden 
Oak, 42 inches 
long, 24 inches 
deep. Guaran- 
teed ‘to be most 
complete Type- 
writer Table Cab- 
inet ever sold at 
price. Attach- 
ment for hold- 
ing note book 
unique, effective 
and invaluable. 
Snipped to responsible parties on approval, freight 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. 

What more can we offer ? Write for Catalogue of 
Dearborn Typewriter Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 













DIAMONDS 


on credit 


our selection to your 
place of business where you may examine it 
all express charges. 
by ry 
hanges at any time in the future, allowing 
paid. We are one of the — 1068) and by 
jouse in the business. Y¥. will refer to 





Ww 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. C-38, 92 to 98 State a. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A 




















Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE RETURN OF MR. GORMAN of Maryland to the United 

States Senate was marked by a rather unusual demonstration 
in his honor. Without a dissenting voice the Democratic 
members of that body chose him as their leader for the 
extra session. At such a task Mr. Gorman has no superior. 
He is one of the most accomplished of political strategists, with 
love as well as aptitude for the game and nothing like a deep 
concern for the genéral welfare of the public to divert his atten- 
tion or abate his partisan energy. He is for the party all the 
time, and as the Democrats have suffered from a lack of men of 
equal disinterest, it is perhaps no more than natural that Mr. 
Gorman should be ‘‘spoken of’? as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency. But this is going a step too far in the 
enthusiasm over the appearance of a really skilful poli- 
tician among the amateurs and antiques who make up 
the Democratic representation in the Upper House of Congress. 
Mr. Gorman’s adroitness in party manoeuvring and his skill in the 
manipulation of men are admirable in their way, but something 
else is necessary as an equipment for a Presidential candidate. 
Whatever else the Senator from Maryland may be he is not 
**Presidential timber,’’ and never will be while the people of 
this country have a memory that takes in his career in State 
politics and retain their respect for the Chief Magistracy. Mr. 
Gorman ought to see this himself. We think he does. If he 
doesn’t, it is because he is unable to apply to himself the same 
measurements and tests that he would apply to any other candidate 
for the nomination. 


STAUNCH 


F THE GENERAL PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE of Mr. Gorman’s 

character did not dispose of any possible chance of his nomina- 
tion the annihilation of a Gorman boom by Mr. Bryan could be 
confidently awaited. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Bryan’s 
political principles, his personal relation to practical politics has 
been notably clean and upright. There is no stain of gang meth- 
ods, of ballot box manipulation or of connection with legislative 
lobbies on his good name. The moral differences between the two 
men have aggravated their political distrust and dislike of each 
other. It is safe to say that if Mr. Gorman’s candidacy ever passes 
beyond the good-natured conjectures of the Washington correspon- 
dents Mr. Bryan will place it upon his black list with even more 
heartiness than he showed when he disposed of the candidacies of 
Cleveland, Hill, Olney and Shepard. In the case of Mr. Gorman 
he would have the sympathy of the public. In other respects we 
guess the public has become a little tired of Mr. Bryan’s black list. 
The sporting instinct in the American people demands 
that there shall be a real contest for the Presidency, 
and Mr. Bryan is doing his best to prevent this. He 
is ‘spoiling the game.’’ As fast as a candidate is proposed Mr. Bryan 
bowls him over. He has eliminated all the prominent Eastern men 
except Judge Parker, and there are no prominent candidates in the 
West unless Mr. Bryan himself is a candidate. He says not, but 
many people are unkind enough to think that by a process of elim- 
ination he is trying to convince the party that he is the only choice 
possible. He insinuates much without saying anything direct against 
Judge Parker. The impression left by his speeches and interviews 
is that he regards the Judge as a tool of D. B. Hill and as an agent 
of Wall Street. Mr. Bryan’s advice still carries much weight among 
Western Democrats, but his friends would do well to point out to 
him that the réle of watchdog of the party is popular only when 
played with moderation. It doesn’t do to bark all the time. A 
majority of Democrats, like a majority of Republicans, want to 
win. Thus far Mr. Bryan has only shown them how he thinks 
they can lose. 


BRYAN’S 


HE FASCINATING FACT about the Roman Pontiff is not his 

great age but his great usefulness and enjoyment of life at that 
age. Most nonagenarians, centenarians and the like are full of aches 
and pains, of complainings and bitternesses, are tottering about waiting 
to die, a burden to themselves and a nuisance to their friends. For 
half a century they have been practically dead, have talked only of 
what they used to do and of the good times that used to be and of the 
degeneracy of the times that are. A certain interest attaches to their 
ability to bid defiance to death, but otherwise they are 
‘*not in it’? so far as the world is concerned. But here, 
in this wonderful man, life has been able not merely to 
hold death at, bay but to defy old age itself. For what is old age? 
Not mere years, not even physical condition, but the decay or de- 
parture of the living spark that maintains the youth of the mind. 
With some of us old age sets in with the first pair of trousers and 
the cessation of that infantile mental activity which fond parents 
and flattering friends always call precocity. Some of us are born 
old—how many of us are able to keep our faces steadfastly to the 
public after forty? 


POPE’S 
GOR 


HENEVER A STRIKE—as, for example, the one that has been 
harassing Waterbury—arrests public attention, it is because 
the strikers or their sympathizers have committed violent breaches 
of law and order, have put property and life in jeopardy. Hence 
the impression that whenever the working men, skilled no less 
than unskilled, are deeply discontented they express their discon- 
tent irrationally, passionately, turbulently. If this were true, the 
social structure would indeed be in a shaky and perilous condition— 
for sooner or later Samson would get his arms round the pillars and 
would cause the roof to drop and would be indifferent to or uncon- 
scious of the fact that whoever might escape it would certainly not 
be he. But is it true? _There can be no question that the diffusion 
of knowledge, through public education and the newspaper and maga- 
zine press; has produced an unprecedentedly keen and deep sense of 
the inequalities of fortune. Once the masses realized these inequali- 
ties only vaguely and accepted them as a part of the natural order 
of the world; nowadays they realize precisely what it means to have 
a vast income, precisely what and of what nature are the physical 
comforts wealth will buy, and they are cynically suspicious of any 
attempt to prove that such inequalities are immutable and inevitable. 
Yet, with this awakening and this suspicion, there has come, thanks 
to the diffusion of intelligence as well as of knowledge, a counter- 
balancing and correcting conservatism. The average 
American, he who gets only a few dollars a day for his 
routine and easily replaced services, eagerly desires to 
be better off—not rich, as some of our terrified pessimists fancy, but 
well enough off to be able to sit at his ease in his open door and 
see the chained wolf futilely fuming well and forever out of reach. 
But he also appreciates the fact that a social readjustment which 
could double his wages at a jump is a wild impossibility. Thus we 
found that while the farmer, safe upon his own soil and remote 
from the wit-sharpening centres of industry, was willing to experi- 
ment with free silver and even went to the length of breaking with 
his beloved party, the workingman forsook his equally beloved party 
to defeat free silver. When a radical blow was aimed at the exist- 
ing order, the workingman—the bugaboo whose potentialities of 
and inclinations for mischief keep ‘‘sociologists’’ from getting their 
proper sleep—sped that most powerful of bullets, the ballot, in de- 
fence of the present system. The workingman is profoundly dis- 
contented. Nothing is to be gained by denying so patent a fact. 
And the more wages he gets, the higher will be his standards and 
the deeper his discontent. But—he is also steadily more and more 
intelligent. And no matter how bold or how strong agitators may 
seem, no one need fear that they can ever induce the workingman 
to cut off his own nose to spite the plutocrats. 


fees DUELLING QUESTION recently occupied a good deal of 
attention in the Reichstag when the Socialists attacked the Gov- 
ernment because of the German Emperor’s well-known toleration of 
the ‘‘Code of Honor’? among his officers. Of course the Socialists 
were beaten. They always are on this point. Americans often 
wonder why the practice of duelling persists in Europe. It is ad- 
mittedly degrading, a survival of barbarism, a great affront to Chris- 
tianity. Yet it holds its place among the most civilized, thoughtful 
Christian nations. The truth is that there is something—a little 
something—to be said in favor of duelling. Its advocates can not 
defend it on lofty moral grounds, but they have practical excuses 
for its existence. There is no doubt that while it encourages some 
forms of bullying it discourages other kinds. It has been meritori- 
ously applied for the chastisement of slanderers of women. It tends 
to produce a higher degree of civility in public and private contro- 
versies than we are accustomed to on this side of the water. It makes 
people polite. A man is likely to keep a civil tongue in his head when 
the absence of self-restraint might result in the insertion 
of six inches of steel between his ribs. It is a mistake 
to suppose that European duels are a form of health 
restorative. Even the French duel possesses some terrors. All the 
world laughs at the two swordsmen pricking each other at the race- 
track in the presence of a numerous attendance of journalists, sur- 
geons and photographers. But the man who has to come out in the 
chill dawn and face a rigid line of steel supported by a firm and hos- 
tile wrist can hardly look upon his position as a joke. He is not in 
much danger, but—there is the chance. The duel may be harmless, 
but—his antagonist might make a lunge at the midriff. No doubt 
there are moments even in a French duel when the combatants are 
sorry they spoke and resolve between jabs that if they come out 
alive they will keep their tempers in the future. We make no de- 
fence of duelling. It deserves all the bad things that have been 
said about it. But we must confess to more respect for the German 
army officer who goes out and shoots the offender against his pri- 
vate honor than for the members of the aristocratic Guards regi- 
ment—grown men—who submitted to be spanked by their brother 


officers for small offences against the dignity of the regiment. 
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literary men now give lustre to the Celtic renaissance. 


FRENCH WRITER HAS NOBLY said that a people who, 

though subjugated, still cling to their own language, hold the 
key to their prison. From the bitter day of Sedan this has been 
the watchword and hope of French patriots in Alsace-Lorraine. It 
may well be the watchword of patriots to-day in Ireland. After 
many years of disuse and silence, the ancient tongue of the Irish 
people is once more freely spoken, and the honor of it is made a 
test of patriotism. Are the Irish people about to open with this key 
the doors of the national prison-house? Without hazarding so much, 
is is a good augury that the old tongue should be in process of re- 
vival at a time when there seems to be an unwonted disposition on 
all sides to end the troubles of Ireland. ‘The old Gaelic—the lan- 
guage of Irish liberty—has suddenly burst forth like an efflorescence 
among this people who have never forgotten their national birth- 


right. Unlike so many other Irish ‘‘movements,”’ it has taken place 
quietly. It did not at first challenge the attention of the outside 
world. Now that the marvel has been wrought, the outside world 


is somewhat sceptical. It is recalled that not many years ago a 
professor of Gaelic in one of the German universities thought to 
perfect himself in the living Erse by passing a vacation 
in Ireland. The story goes that he crossed the island 
in every direction without finding a soul who could speak 
the language. There is, of course, more point than truth in this 
story, but it is true enough to emphasize the change produced by 
the revival of the ancient tongue. The names of a number of gifted 
Nor is it 
confined to a few scholars and literary men—it is abroad among the 
The teaching of Gaelic goes on with both method and en- 

Among the most popular entertainments are plays and 
concerts in Irish. Public companies have been asked to make the 
language part of their examination tests. English shop signs are 
coming down and Gaelic shop signs are going up all over the land. 
The names of many railway stations have been turned into Gaelic. 
No Irish movement, however serious, is without the saving grace of 
humor; so it is not surprising that already Celtic scholars have in- 
sisted that the banks shall cash checks written in Gaelic. The pres- 
ent viceroy, Earl Dudley, sympathizes with the language revival as 
well as with the plans now forming to settle the agrarian question. 


people. 
thusiasm. 


‘He enjoys, therefore, a popularity that has seldom been accorded 
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the representative of English rule. So the present movement is a 
happy and hopeful one for the Irish people. And it is a pleasant 
thought that on St. Patrick’s Day greetings in the old tongue are 
everywhere exchanged throughout the ‘‘faithful Island.”’ 


ENERAL WOOD HAS BEEN SENT to the Philippines, the imme- 

diate object of his mission being to ‘‘clean up’”’ the wicked Moro 
country where our almost-fellow-citizens are still in a nasty humor. 
But it is said that General Wood will be promoted eventually to 
supreme command in the islands and that he will undertake ‘‘to 
wipe out the twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery.’? The 
people of this country have a high regard for General Wood, who 
has done important work like a good workman and kept his own 
counsel through a period in which everybody else 
talked too much. But the ‘‘wiping out of the twin 
relics’? is a tougher task than any he has attempted 
in his useful career as soldier, sanitary officer and Governor. 
These twins are lively and determined in the Philippines and they 
are a good deal older than General Wood. We wish him luck 
but fear for his fame as a ‘‘wiper.’? And, speaking of polygamy 
and the degradation of inferior races, why was General Wood 
sent out untrained to the task? Why didn’t the President let 
him try his ’prentice hand in the United States Senate on Reed 
Smoot and Ben Tillman? 


Lics” 


NE OF THE MOST CONSERVATIVE of American newspapers 

discusses the question ‘‘Why there are Socialists.’? It places 
Socialism on the same plane as Christian Science and argues that 
people of emotional natures who are distressed by existing social 
conditions or are ‘‘non-conformists by nature’? turn to an empirical 
solution of the problems of modern civilization. Like a sick man 
‘they give a credulous ear to the quack who speaks without a per- 
adventure and offers an unfailing remedy.’’ We mention this article 
because it is in some degree significant that the Social- 
istic propaganda has assumed importance in the eyes of 
thoughtful men. A few years ago Americans of more 
than average intelligence made no attempt to distinguish between 
Socialism and Anarchy. The writer recalls questions asked during 
the trial of the anarchists in Chicago from which it would appear that 
the lawyers for the prosecution recognized no distinction. In those 
days the word ‘‘Socialist’? was a term of reproach. It implied at 
least an absence of patriotism, at most a desire to violently and mur- 
derously upset the Government. But in spite of their bad repute 
the Socialists have gone on increasing in numbers until they are 


SOCIALISTS 


able to poll a considerable vote for their candidates at the 
They are especially strong in Massachusetts—so strong, 
in fact, that Senator Hanna has announced his readiness to under- 
take a ‘‘campaign of education among the Socialists of New Eng- 


elections. 


land.’? Senator Hanna playing schoolmaster to a convinced Socialist 
would be a sight worth going some distance to see even on a rainy 
day. We note the growth of the Socialist party as well as the growth 
of the Socialistic idea of Government ownership among mep wh« 
don’t call themselves Socialists, with the interest every American 
should take in the signs of the times. This unquestionably is one 
of them. The Socialists are good citizens, patriotic Americans, 
sober, industrious and thoughtful men and women. If Socialism is 
dangerous to the welfare of the people, the natural repugnance of 
the people toward what is bad for them will destroy it. The Social- 
ists themselves will grow out of it. If America is the cradle of 
‘‘isms”’ it is also their grave. They never last long. The first real 
collision with the granite common-sense of the public destroys them. 
And so it may be with Socialism, which at present thrives in a way 
to invite the attention of all students of popular movements. 


MYSTERIOUS MURDER, such as that at Buffalo, fills columns 

of the newspapers; occupies in the total perhaps centuries of the 
public’s time, wasted in reading, thinking and talking about it. And 
there is much ‘‘viewing with alarm’’ the ‘‘deplorable public taste for 
news of crime.’’ But is this altogether just? Man is fondest of that 
which is most alien to his personal experience. The poor like to read 
about the rich, the rich about the poor. ‘The girl who has neither 
looks nor lovers likes to read about the girl who has both. The 
mild-natured linger with fascinated minds over deeds of desperation 
and derring-do—and even depravity. If this were Macedonia, could 
an editor get up any excitement or circulation by printing the details 
of a single mysterious murder? Wouldn’t the Macedonians wonder 
whether he was sane or not, as the Londoners won- 
dered about the imported American editor of one of their is 
papers when he published a page account of a common- 
place fog? In like manner, isn’t the American public’s appetite for 
the highly spiced sensation rather an indication of the humdrum and 
conventional and eminently respectable character of its daily life and 
thought? Are not the classes that read the most sensational news- 
papers the classes that lead the least sensational lives? The next 
time you go to the theatre and find that you have been lured into 
seeing a ‘‘risky’’ play, note the people who cackle and titter and 
strain their ears for the faintest hint of riskiness. You may be sur- 
prised to find that they are mild burghers who would be in a cold 
sweat of alarm at the first sign of an attempt to lure them from the 
carpet slippers and virtuous snoozlings of their own firesides. 


HE TIDE OF LITERARY ‘‘CONFESSIONS”’ is still in full flow, 

and no critic is bold enough to predict the end thereof. Since 
the day of the candid citizen of Geneva, Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
motive of such writing has been clearly obvious. The person who 
goes into the literary confessional does so with the idea of securing 
an unfair advantage in the game. A license is thus gained, or as- 
sured, which dispenses the writer from some of the hardest conditions 
of the literary art. He can talk about himself with a frankness that 
is intolerable in any other form of writing. Like Rousseau, he ap- 
peals to God alone, with his book in hand, but he does not fail to 
write with a careful eye on the public. Also like Rousseau, he feels 
that he can claim exemption from the ordinary laws of decency. 
This makes writing easy, for every man (and woman?) has that in 
his mind which he is impelled to show—though it’ be to his disgrace 
—in the literary confessional. It is truly said that most men are 
eloquent on the subject of self, and it may be this applies with 
special force to the literary class. One thing at least 


failed in the regular walks of literature. Mr. Samuel 

Pepys would never have made a figure outside of his naively egotis- 
tical Diary, and herein he succeeded because it never occurred to him 
what a public he was writing for. Benvenuto Cellini owes his fame 
far less to his skill as a writer or as an artist in working metals than 
to the fact that his confessions are chargec with criminal interest. 
Rousseau was a great literary artist, but his book has been much 
read for another motive than that induced by his literary art. The 
Countess of Blessington wrote many books in prose and verse which 
are forgotten, though they were literally puffed by the critics of the 
day. One little work of the Countess’s has, however, survived—it 
relates to some piquant reminiscences of Lord Byron. All of which 
goes to prove that literary merit has not been the saving salt of such 
writing in the past any more than it distinguishes such writing at 
present. The bait of unrestrained egotism is always the motive and 
inferior literary ability is commonly the rule. Most recent literature 
of the confessional kind seeks to make up in puerile vulgarity for the 
ranker condiments which our license no longer sanctions. 
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T= FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS came to an 
end, so far as the House was concerned, on Wednes- 
Bidding farewell to Speaker Henderson, 
who retires with the 
session, the Represent- 
atives marched out 
singing ‘‘Sweet land of 
Liberty.’’ The public 
expenditures the free 
citizens of the land 
will now have to pro- 
vide for amount to a 
trifle of fifty millions or 
so over a billion anda 
half dollars. The prin- 
cipal bills passed were 
Providing Civil Gov- 
ernment for the Philip- 
’ pines, Creating the De- 
partment of Commerce 
and Labor (to be under 
charge of Mr. Cortel- 
you), Construction of 
the Panama Canal, Pro- 
viding for Increase of the Navy, and the Immigration 
Bill. There are others to use up the odd dollars and 
dimes. On March 5, the Senate went into special ses- 
sion (flippantly christened the ‘‘ Dig and Divvy”’ session) 
at noon, called thereto by the President to consider the 
treaty with the Republic of Colombia, securing to the 
United States the right to build an isthmian canal, and 
the treaty with the Republic of Cuba for securing a 
measure of commercial reciprocity between the two 
countries. 


“POURCesOmS MAY STOP STRIKES, but Con- 
gress will stop injunctions.’’ This is what John 
Mitchell is reported to have declared in discussing the 
remarkable order of Judge Elmer B. Adams of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Missouri, who on March 3 issued 
an injunction forbidding the heads of a labor union 
from declaring a strike on the Wabash Railroad, on 
which the men had made a demand for higher wages. 
The first retaliatory step taken by the labor officials 
through their attorneys was to pray for an order dis- 
solving the injunction. The now famous order pro- 
hibited labor organizations from ‘‘interfering with, 
hindering, obstructing and stopping the business of 
said railroad as a’ common carrier of the United 
States.’’ The railroad employés declared their inten- 
tion of fighting Federal interference to a finish. 


pocaranr MEDICAL AND SURGICAL discov- 
eries are reported both in America and from abroad. 
The news comes from Baltimore of the discovery (rap- 
idly progressing from the experimental stage) of an 
effective serum for the prevention and cure of cholera 
infantum and kindred diseases, by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
who is to be chief of 
staff of the new Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medi- 
cal Research. The new 
treatment originated in 
the Philippines. No less 
important is an an- 
nouncement, published 
on the day that Helen 
Keller made her impas- 
sioned plea before a 
legislative committee in 
Boston for the future 
of the educated blind; 
a French surgeon has 
devised an electric ap- 
paratus which he says 
will enable the blind 
to see, by conveying 
images directly to the 
brain, independent of the medium of the eye. The ap- 
paratus is being perfected in Paris by Professor Peter 
Stiens. Physicians assert that the new process is an 
elaboration of a well-known principle that by contact 
of certain substances with nerve centres images more 
or less defined may be impressed upon the brain. 


POWERFUL AMERICAN BATTLE FLEET will 

soon be ready to demonstrate to doubting nations 
that we have at last the ships, the men and the money 
to uphold the dignity of the Republic in effective fash- 
ion. About the last act of a dilatory Congress was to 
temporarily clear decks for action and rush through a 
naval appropriation amounting to the tidy sum of 
$80,000,000. The keels will soon be laid for five bat- 
tleships and three additional craft to be used for the 
training of seamen and officers. Three of the new bat- 
tleships—the Vermont, Kansas, and Minnesota—will 
be 16,000-ton monsters—the type of the Connecticut 
and Louzszana, iow under construction; the other two 
—the Mississippi and Jdaho—are to be of 13,000 tons 
each. Provision is also made for doubling the number 
of midshipmen in the Naval Academy until 1913, and 
there will be an increase of 3,000 sailors in the enlisted 
personnel. A million and a half dollars is to be ex- 
pended for ammunition, one-half to be used in target 
practice, and $120,000 to-be given in prizes for marks- 
manship to the men behind the guns. A regular Trafal- 
gar was fought over the tonnage of the proposed ships 


day, March 4. 
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and resulted ina compromise treaty; the Board of Naval 
Construction and the majority of naval men favored the 
16,000-ton type, while Senator Hale put up a strong 
fight for smaller ships. Delay is anticipated in the 
construction of the new ships because of exceptionally 
stringent Government requirements and the unsettled 
condition of the steel market. 


HE NEW CUP DEFENDER, about which discus- 

sion is rife in yachting circles, will be launched 
about the middle of April. She is being built to com- 
pete for the America’s cup with Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
new Shamrock I//., which will ‘‘take to the water,”’ 
says the jocular knight, on St. Patrick’s Day. The 
Irish racer will come over the latter part of June ac- 
companied by the steam yacht Z7zz. The latter will 
be fitted with wireless telegraphy and her owner ex- 
pects to communicate with Block Island and begin lay- 
ing wagers with the New York Yacht Club when five 
hundred miles off—a three days’ sail. The American 
yacht is being built by the Herreshoffs at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, and is already declared a ‘‘ world beater.”’ 
The defender is about 140 feet long. Her deck will be 
of aluminium plates and the sail plan is said to be enor- 
mous—in the neighborhood of 16,000 square feet. Her 
crew will be all American and will report for duty 
April 1. The Sphinx, for secrecy, is transparent com- 
pared to the elect who know further details concerning 
the Bristol yacht. 


HE HEALTH OF THE POPE has been the sub- 
ject of constant newspaper comment for many 
weeks. Rumors of a probable decline began to be 








The Pope’s Dinner to One Thousand of Rome’s Poor 





circulated early in March, when Dr. Lapponi, his. pri- 
vate physician, made a determined but unsuccessful 
effort to dissuade the Pontiff from receiving the Cardi- 
nals. His Holiness was equally persistent in taking 
active part in the ceremonies in Rome, March 3, in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his corona- 
tion, an event which called forth a remarkable demon- 
stration from 75,000 people. Even after retiring he 
rose to see the illumination of the city in his honor. 
While the world’s stage is so constantly crowded with 
new scenes and events of striking importance it seems 
incredible that this sombre shadow still hanging over 
one individual should so concentrate universal public 
attention. One realizes how much the great Prelate 
means to the world. That nations would mourn him 
irrespective of creed there seems to be no doubt. 


HE PORTO RICO CARNIVAL, covering ten days 

of fun and frolic, ending February 25, differed from 
similar former affairs because of the coronation of an 
American Queen, Miss Hildegarde Risley of Philadel- 
phia, who will be forever known in San Juan as Queen 
Hildegarde I. of Porto Rico. The Porto Rico queen 
was Miss Mila Lopez. Governor Hunt and his family, 
the Cabinet, the army and navy officers stationed at 
San Juan, and all the leaders of Porto Rican and Amer- 
ican social circles were present as spectators or partici- 
pants. During the carnival there were balls galore 
and plenty of fun in the streets. At the theatre were 
held a rose ball, a fancy-dress ball, a workingmen’s 
ball and two mask balls besides the coronation ball. 
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MEN AND D OINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


NEW UNITED STATES CRUISER, the Chatta- 

nooga, was launched March 7, at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. She was christened by a charming little lady, 
backed by maids of 
honor. Lillian Cham- 
bliss, the twelve-year- 
old daughter of the 
Mayor of Chattanooga, 
broke the customary 
bottle against the 
bow of the new sea- 
fighter. Incidentally 
in demolishing the bot- 
tle she splashed wine 
over herself and sev- 
eral dignified states- 
men in the near 
vicinity, including a 
Governor and two 
Senators, whom Lewis 
Nixon, President of 
the Crescent Shipyard 
Company, had invited 
with many other dis- 
tinguished guests. Miss 
Reita Faxon, one of the 
maids of honor, sang ‘‘ Dixie’ as the cruiser slipped into 
the water. The Chattanooga was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1895 and is a sister ship to the Cleveland, 
which Miss Ruth Hanna christened. Both vessels were 
designed by Rear-Admiral Hichborn. The cruiser is 
308 feet long and will be equipped with 5-inch rapid-fire 
guns, and the usual number cf lesser lethal weapons. 
She will be fast enough to show her heels on occasions 
when she may deem it inadvisable to try conclusions 
with an enemy out of her class. 


HE GREATEST FLOODS SINCE 1897 began to 

depopulate the Mississippi Valley during the first 
weeks of March. An army of negroes, dwellers in 
the bottoms, were washed out of their burrows and left 
destitute, starving and homeless. As far north as Pitts- 
burg, thousands of persons were thrown out of work 
by the flooding of mills located in the lowlands. The 
high water greatly impeded all traffic. Whole counties 
were flooded by the overflow from the Mississippi and 
by roaring torrents along the Ohio Valley. Mississippi 
steamers have given succor to great numbers of home- 
less people. The levees were patrolled and every effort 
was made to hold back the inundation. Heavy rains 
are responsible for the unprecedentedly high water and 
the consequent suffering—principally among the ne- 
groes. As in 1897, fanatical preachers led many to be- 





Miss Lillian Chambliss, who Chris- 
tened the “Chattanooga” 











Negro Flood-Victims on the Mississippi River 


lieve a second flood was about to depopulate the earth. 
So, abandoning household effects, they wandered off in 
quest of a new Ararat. 


WO REMARKABLE DISASTERS occurred this 

month. A derailment (which by a miracle caused 
no immediate fatalities) took place on the Seaboard 
Railway in Evergreen, Florida. The New York and 
Florida Limited train was ditched and smashed to 
kindling wood by an eight-year-old boy named Bertie 
Ryals, who threw the switch ‘‘just to see what would 
happen.’’ Evergreen station is merely a collection of 
negro shacks scattered round a railroad siding. Post- 
master Herring, who keeps a little store at the siding, 
has signed an affidavit, the railroad officials report, in 
which he says the boy told him, about half an hour 
before the Northbound Limited was due, that he had 
opened the switch to the side track, about one hundred 
and fifty feet from the store. Herring, with brilliant 
intuition, told him to go and close it, which he says the 
boy promised he would do. This remarkable individual 
concludes in his affidavit: ‘‘I am satisfied now that he 
did not close it or the wreck would not have occurred.”’ 
An appalling catastrophe on March 11, near Olean, New 
York, caused by the collision of gasoline tank-cars on 
the Erie road, sent nearly a score of souls to eternity. 
A train broke in two, and when the sections came 
together a tank-car was demolished. Fire started, and 
some time after, when a crowd, of citizens principally, 
had collected, the big tanks began to explode. Scenes 
horrible beyond description ensued. Many persons were 
imprisoned in the fire zone, and some were incinerated 
in their tracks. It was necessary to make a canvass 
of the city to ascertain the identity of the victims. 
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After the Celebration of Mass in St. Peter's Nuns Returning to their Convent 




















The Crowd of Sightseers Outside of St. Peter’s Bishop Edward J. Dunne, of Dallas, Texas 
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Hopefield, Arkansas, Opposite Memphis Walnut Bend, where the River is now Seventeen Miles wide 
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The Overturnéd Sleeping Coaches Physician Attending an Injured Passenger 


THE WRECK OF THE SEABOARD LIMITED NEAR YULEE, FLORIDA, MARCH 4, 1903 
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Mr. John Jacob Astor at Tennis The Duke and Duchess of Manchester 
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The Duke of Manchester on the Links Mrs. Kingdon with Mrs. George Gould and her Daughter The Electric Launches are Popular 
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LITTLE MISS JOY-SING 


HOW SHE BECAME THE BEAUTIFUL PINE TREE IN THE CARDEN OF THE PRINCE OF DON’T-CARE-WHAT 


By John Luther Long, Author of “Madam Butterfly,” “Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokyo,” Etc. 


I.—What The People Said 


ITTLE MISS ig ae had_con- 

tracted the habit of envy. Now, 
nothing is so certain to make even 
>~ a Japanese girl unhappy as envy. 
For, with that, she is sure to be dif- 
ferent from all other Japanese girls— 
who are diligently taught content and 
how to get and keep it—and, to be un- 
like everybody else is to go the way of 
Indeed, there is a proverb in Japan about 





loneliness. 
interring envy—as if it were dead and buried—or ought 
to be! 

And it was Miss Joy-Sing’s own beauty that made her 
envious—which you may think curious until you may 


know the way of it. The people who knew her called 
her honorably beautiful, and those who did not know 
her called her augustly beautiful. It is true that Joy- 
Sing would protest—always—that she was excellently 
ugly. But that is only the way of Japanese politeness, 
and she would look into the small, round metal mirror 
before which she made her toilet, and know that she 
was at least very pretty—if not augustly or honorably 
beautiful. But then—always—entered envy—discon- 
tent. For, what was the use of it all? Only on the 
street did the people call her beautiful. In her own 
home no one did so. For, no one came there but very 














She would know that she was beautiful— 


old men and women—bent and seamed—and bald—and 
bearded—and they did not care much about beautiful 
things—being constantly anxious about the taxes, the 
prices of food and their funerals. 

And all these things were dull and sad to Joy-Sing, 
so she would flutter away from them, stick a poppy 
behind her ear and go out into the sunshine. 

And she was nearly always quite happy—for she 
dressed her own hair, made her own kimono and 
helped. at the housework—until she looked up the 
hill. Then—as they say over there—the demons came 
and sat upon her brow. 

And this, too, must be explained. 

Her father was a humble potter and lived at the 
bottom of the hill, in an ordinary Japanese house, with 
thin paper walls and heavy wooden shutters for the 
night—which made it look like a packing box. And all 
he did from morning to night was to turn his wheel, 
put water on the clay, fashion it into vases and teapots 
and sing a little. You can fancy how tiresome this be- 
came by the time Joy-Sing was a huge girl of seven- 
teen. Especially the singing. For Joy-Sing’s father, 
like many another person who can not sing, would 
sing. 
fbn the top of the hill lived the Prince of Don’t- 
Care-What. And his splendid yashiki had windows in 
it. And every morning, from the opened shoji of her 
little upstairs room, Joy-Sing could see the sun on the 
glass, and then the prince come forth in his glittering 
brocades and swords, at the head of his retinue, and 
worship the pine tree. And this would set Miss Joy- 
Sing to thinking of all the fine stories she had ever 
heard about princes and pretty girls. And then she 
would dream about ¢/zs prince and herself—splendid 
dreams—all in broad daylight! For all this happened 
long, long ago. 

Alas! more explanations are necessary here. 

Every one knows that what the men of the East 
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think beautiful, we often think ugly—and wece versd. 
Sometimes it seems as if it were merely a matter of 
having been told very often and for a very long time, 
that a thing is beautiful to make it so. At any rate, 
so it is in the matter of pine trees in Japan. Long ago 
some one made a pine tree very ugly, and called it 
beautiful and kept on insisting that it was beautiful 
—and so it is to-day—a thing to be reverenced. And 
it is the more beautiful the more it is gnarled and 
twisted and aged. And if the gardener can make of 
its foliage waves and birds and beasts and clouds—ad 
infinitum—then it is vey beautiful. 

Now this pine tree of the Prince of Don’t-Care-What 
was so old that no one living remembered its age. But 
it was at least three hundred years. Any one could see 
all sorts of things in its limbs and leaves. And the 
gardeners who cared for it descended from one another 
so that it had always been in the care of one family. 
And they were taught when quite young to know and 
understand the habits of the precious tree exactly as if 
it lived and breathed. 

But, most important of all, ¢Azzgs in Japan have souls 
as well as people. The souls of one’s ancestors who 
have died are believed often to return and live in some 
object near those they have loved on earth. And a 
pine tree is held to be a fine place for a soul to live. 
So that the Lord Buddha sometimes permits the soul 
of the ancestor one has loved most to come and reside 
in one’s pine tree. 

So it was with the prince’s pine tree. It had been 
the home of the soul of onc of his ancestors from time 
immemorial. 

And this was the sort of Honorable Mister Pine Tree 
—to speak in Japanese—which Joy-Sing saw from her 
little upstairs room every morning when she opened 
her shoji. 

It was so very beautiful—in the Japanese fashion, 
understand—and so very renowned that the ancestors 
of the young prince had kept it behind the high walls 
of the vashiki, so that no one might touch it—or even 
see it—without a permit, and in charge of the gardener 
(who carried a sword on such occasions). 

But only a little while before this story begins, when 
the old prince died, and the young one came from the 
Imperial University in Tokyo, where he had got a 
great deal of modern learning, the corner of the old 
wall where the tree stood had been torn down so that 
any one who wished might see it. 

But he had a strong iron grating put up so that no 
one could touch it. Of course, no Japanese would have 
done this. They were all as proud of the tree as the 
prince. But once a fofeigner had secretly cut off a 
“slip,”’ thinking that another such funny tree would 
grow up from it. For he only thought it funny—not 
sacred or beautiful or the habitation of a soul. 

The prince was warned against another such occur- 
rence, but he was the most headstrong prince of the 
whole line, and he wrinkled his forehead into vertical 
lines between the eyes and said: 

‘‘The gardener who permitted that lost his head.’’ 

And 4zs gardener who stood by shivered and meant 
not to lose his head. 


Il.—What She Wished 


UDDENLY, one day, before she knew 
what she was doing, Miss Joy-Sing 
sighed and said: ‘‘Oh-h-h! I wish I 
were the august prince’s honorable 
Mister Pine Tree—’’ 

Then she clapped her hand on her 
mouth. But it was too late. Her 
father had heard her. 

‘‘Miserable my daughter,’’ said he 
sadly, ‘‘unless you cleanse your heart 
of envy you will be most unhappy. 

And you will lose the other life with the Lord Buddha. 

The gods hear you—and may give you your miserable 

wish, and it may be the last wish you are to have. 

Speak to them softly so that the envy depart away.”’ 
“‘Yes,’’ said Miss Joy-Siie, going out into the sun- 

shine and forgetting all about the wooden gods she 

was to petition. 

And she couldn’t 4e/p wishing—which is itself a huge 
Japanese sin. For in Japan one must wish what one’s 
uncles and aunts and other people like one to wish, 
and nothing else. 

And, now and then, her father saw her peeping 
through the shoji and always in the direction of the 
pine tree—so that he said again one day: 


‘‘Alas! still you wish, miserable my daughter. I see 


you in the morning when the sun is on the windows, 
and in the evening when the lights are in them. Be 
admonished. Wishing makes things happen. The 
gods read the heart. Do you not remember how 
Honorable Little Miss Green Bamboo wished and be- 
came a rock in the garden of the Prince of Wait-for- 
Something? A rock with water, which is her tears, 
flowing out of it always? Well, then!’’ 

But this was not the sort of thing to frighten roman- 
tic Miss Joy-Sing. To be a rock in the garden of the 
Prince of Wait-for-Something, even in tears, was not 
a thing to regret—no! 

For he would come every morning in his glittering 
brocades and swords, with his retinue, and, putting his 
head on his hands before the rock, would probabiy 
say: 

“‘Oh, august one, who has miserably come to reside 
in the garden of me—in the rock of me—once more the 
sun shines and it is morning. Once more I salute you. 
Once more I beg happiness, beauty, joy, long life of 
you, permitted of the gods you are to give it unto me. 
Miserably I trust you have slept well, most august. 
Again I drink your tears—again I bathe in them—my 
face—my hands—my body. Once more I bow to you 
very humbly.”’ 

And she kept on thinking how it would be sweet to 
have people come to: the grating and admire her—and 
speak of her in her hearing—worship her! 

And you perceive how her mind had drifted from the 
rock in the garden of the Prince of Wait-for-Something 
to the pine tree in the vashiki of the Prince of Don’t- 
Care- What. 

So that she was quite incorrigible, and everything 
finally turned into that one wish—no matter where it 
began there it ended. @ 


Ill.—When She Slept And When She Woke 


ELL, she was wishing this when she 
went to bed one night—a little more 
unconsciously than she did sometimes 
—and woke with a strange feeling in 
her limbs. She tried.to rub her eyes 
but could not. And, presently, when 
she looked dimly down, there .was 

nothing to be seen but a confusion of gnarled limbs 

and some patches of crippled arms. 

And she could soon make out the shape of beasts and 
birds and waves and fishes she had heard about, and had 
never been quite able to see before, and she laughed to 
think how differently a pine tree looks from above— 
Then, very suddenly and shockingly, she understood. 
She was the prince’s pine tree and wishing had made 
it happen. 

At first she was decidedly sorry. But in a moment 
she was not quite sure that she was sorry. It was 
something to know that she had done it. And pres- 
ently the prince would come. No! She was zv/ sorry! 
She wou/d not be. And then the sun burst gloriously 
forth and dried the dampness which had been just a 
little disagreeable, and warmed her to her very heart— 
and she was glad—yes, she would have shouted if she 
could. But here a little chill overtook her. She could 
not shout—or sing—or gossip—she had to behave pre- 
cisely as a pine tree 
—and sucH a distin- 
guished pine tree— 
would. 

But she hadn’t a 
moment to indulge 
anything like re- 
gret. A _ glittering 
little procession 
started from the pal- 
ace, and she knew 
that the prince was 
coming to worship 
her—er. 

She tried to put 
her hands to her hair 
and was pleased to 
remember that she 
was a pine tree, and 
that at any rate the 
gardener would at- 
tend to that here- 
after. Her hair 
dressing had always 
been an operation of 
three or four hours, 
and she was glad 

















She couldn’t help wishing 
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that instead of hair there were to be only green 
leaves. 

On came the prince and his retinue. They looked 
splendid in the morning sun. And she had never seen 
any one quite so beautiful and manly as the prince, she 
thought. 

“Oh, august soul,”’ said the prince, ‘‘I come at the 
tising of the sun to bow to you.” 

And then he bowed to the very earth a dozen times. 

‘With the sleep still in my eyes—I bow to you.” 

And he repeated the bowing. 

“Yet have I washed and am very clean—that I may 
bow to you.” 

For a moment he looked up at the pine tree. 

“I wish that you may have slept well, that you may 
have all joy and no sorrow—that I may be enabled to 
do whai will please you—always—forever—and this 
day especially—thus I miserably wish—thus I pray, oh, 
august!’ 

And Miss Joy-Sing would have shouted again, if she 
had not been a pine tree. 

She had not been able to look at the prince carefully. 
But now, as he gazed solicitously up at her she saw 
that he was even more beautiful than she had fancied: 
with a pale aristocratic face—beautiful vertical lines in 
his forehead and splendid long eyes. She really could 
not help expressing her joy in some fashion, so she 
shook her limbs at him. 

Now this was a distinct breach of decorum. No soul 
had ever been known to do such a froward thing. And 
the Prince of Don’t-Care-What was known all over the 
world for his knowledge of Japanese etiquette. 

He stared a little, and then his face plainly said that 
he was sorry for the soul in the pine tree. But, of 
course, he would not let this appear. So he said to the 
gardener: ‘‘Perhaps a bug disturbs the honorable se- 
renity of my august ancestor—”’ 

Miss Joy-Sing shuddered. Bugs—and caterpillars’ 
She imagined herself covered with them. 

But after the prince was gone she looked at herself 
and saw neither bugs nor caterpillars and was once 
more very happy. For would he not come again in 
the morning? She would have sung—there was a very 
pretty song she knew about pine trees—only pine trees 
have no voices for singing. ‘This made her reflect a 
moment. Was she never to sing again—or laugh? 

Such a fate seemed rather dreadful. But she was 
comforted by the thought that if wishing made things 
happen so easily she would simply wish herself back at 
home if she should ever tire of this—which seemed 
quite impossible now. 


IV.—What Miss Buttercup Thought—And Miss Peony 


HE NEXT DAY her father came weep- 
ing to the tree and begged piteously 
to know if she were there. But, of 
course, she could not make him under- 
stand—though she felt very sorry for 
him. Somehow she liked him better 
with the tears for her in his eyes, and 
for a moment she thought of ending it 
all with another wish and going home 
with him. But then she would not be 

there when the prince came in the morning. 

And Miss Peony and Miss Buttercup+her two best 
friends—came along and begged her, if it was she, to 
wish to come home. 

‘Because your honorable and very old father wished 
us to say that to you,’’ said Miss Buttercup. ‘‘But if 
there is really a prince behind those walls, and you can 
see him every morning— Oh, I don’t know what I 
would do! I think I would not come home—ever!”’ 

‘‘And if the prince really worships you—’’ sighed 
Peony-San, ‘‘/ would stay in a pine tree forever and 
ever to have a splendid prince come in the morning 
and worship me.” : 

And Miss Buttercup said further: 

“Does he really bow and bow and bow to you? And 
zs there,a poem he writes and recites every morning 
—a fresh one? Think of a poem—a fresh one—every 
morning! Some girls never have a poem written to 
them in their whole lives. And, perhaps, you have 
one written and read to you every morning. Oh!’’ 

‘‘And does he wear his swords—and his daimyo head- 
dress when he comes? And think of a prince bowing, 
bowing, bowing, to you/ If I were your father I would 
not wish you back. For, perhaps, if he does that you 
will have to come back. And, oh, dear, you would 
never be contented now—zever!/ I wish I were you— 
if it is you?”’ 

But, of course, Miss Joy-Sing could not tell them it 
was she—and anyhow just then she did feel a bug cut- 
ting her limb. 





V.— Bugs! 


RESENTLY the gardener came with 
’ tools. Miss Joy - Sing 
shuddered. He put some boards up 
against the gratings so that people 
could not see—she remembered that 
she had wondered what they were for 
—and then he said ferociously: 

“Bugs!” 

Then he went all over her with his 
tools and cut and hurt her. She would 
have cried if a pine tree could. And 
she would have wished herself at home if she had not 
been too much disturbued to even wish. Besides, just 
then the prince came down. He would make the 
gardener be kind to her, she knew. 

But the princé was in negligee, and had a foreign 
cigarette in his mouth. And he had no idea of wor- 
shipping her now. She did not like him that way. 

‘‘Found the bug?’’ he asked roughly. 

‘‘There is no bug, augustness,’’ said the man. 

‘Find the bug,"’ said the prince, ‘‘or I will have you 
whipped and confined.”’ 

His tone was so shocking for a prince of Don’t-Care- 
What, that Miss Joy-Sing could not help a little flutter. 
He saw this. 
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“Something still disturbs the spirit of my ancestor— 
or else it is the spirit of a fool.’’ 

And that was mos¢ shocking. 

Suddenly the gardener pretended to have found a bug. 

‘‘Ah!” he cried, thrusting the knife into Miss Joy- 

Sing. 
Now, though she was a tree, it hurt just as much as 
if she were a girl. And she wanted to shriek, but, of 
course, could not. And this made her situation all the 
more heartrending. 

‘‘I_knew it,’’ said the prince, striking a match and 
lighting a fresh cigarette, ‘‘I always know. Trim that 
ragged branch away.”’ 

‘‘Augustness,’’ protested the gardener, ‘‘it has been 
that way for three hundred years. It was there the 
foreigner cut off the slip and—”’ 

‘‘Off with it!’ thundered the prince. 

Before she could catch her breath the gardener had 
snipped it off. Again she suffered all the pangs of 
losing a limb. She looked down, expecting to see the 





“Oh, august soul,” said the Prince 


blood flow—but there was only a ragged white end wet 
with sap. And even then the gardener put something 
on it which burned and hurt for days. 

“Now, let it alone,’’ said the prince. 

So she was left alone to suffer all the rest of the day 
with the grating shut, and no one to see or to pity. 
And this was very dreadful. For Joy-Sing loved to be 
pitied when she was suffering. 

But a dove, noticing her sadness, came from a torii 
near by, and sat on her tallest limb and spoke softly 
to her. 

At first she did not understand, but the dove spoke 
very slowly, and soon she understood every word. 

“It is very beautiful to be the prince’s pine tree,’ 
said the dove. 

‘They have hurt me—and I’d like to cry,”’ said Joy- 
Sing, ‘‘and can not.”’ 

“‘Ah, often I am hurt and would like to cry,’ an- 
swered the dove, ‘‘and can not. It is so all over the 
world—and with all the creatures. 
women cry.”’ 

‘‘But I don’t like the prince as much as I did before 
I ever was near him. And I hate to stand still all the 
time. But I have wished and nothing has happened. 
It is perfectly terrible to think that perhaps I shall not 
have another wish. You know in life we each have a 
certain number of wishes—no one knows how many. 
As long as there are any of our wishes left we get 
everything we wish for. But it must be with all the 
heart. Then, when the last wish is granted, we can 
have no more. I suppose all that is the matter is that 
I have not wished with all my heart yet. I can not 
have exhausted all my wishes so soon. Why, I have 
scarcely wished for anything yet.” 

“No, you can not have exhausted all your wishes,” 
smiled the dove, ‘‘and perhaps you would not like to 
fly so far away off to the sky as I do? You would 
probably be afraid?” 

“‘Yes,’’ admitted Joy-Sing, ‘‘I always get dizzy when 
Igouphigh. Ifthe prince were anything like I thought 
him, I should not mind this.’”’ | 

‘‘Ah, dear, no prince is what we think him.”’ 

“But Iam lonely. And I will zo¢ be lonely.” 


Only men and 


“You shall not be lonely, dear,’’ said the dove. ‘‘I 
will call every day. And there are bugs—”’ 

Joy-Sing shivered audibly. 

‘‘Ah, you do not like bugs! Neither doI. But some 


of the creatures find them great fun. Some eat them.’’ 

‘‘There is one in that limb just below, and he bores 
dreadfully. And he buzzes, buzzes, night and day. 
He spoils my rest. I—I—I wish you’d eat him!” 
ended Joy-Sing desperately. 

The dove was embarrassed. 

‘‘I—I’'d like to oblige you, dear,’’ he said, ‘‘no one is 
more obliging than I am. But I do not care greatly 
for bugs. Er—has the owl called yet?” 

‘No, no one but you has called.”’ 

“Well, Iam going now—and I’ll ask the owl to call 
at once. I think he is fond of bugs, and he is so wise. 
Just mention the matter to him. Good-by, dear. Keep 
up your spirits. You will like the owl.”’ 

“Yes, if he likes bugs,’’ said Joy-Sing crossly. 


VI.—That Night The Owl Called—And The Bat 


¥2|HAT NIGHT the owl came, and sat on 
¢) her upper limb, and stared at her a long 
time. ‘Then he said: ‘‘Who?’’ 

‘*Miss Joy-Sing,’’ answered the tree, 
‘‘my father—”’ 

‘‘Who?”’ said the owl again. 

“TI was just going to tell you. My 
father is a potter and lives at the bot- 
tom of this—’’ 

‘‘Who?”’ said the owl. 

‘‘Why—I have just told you! I don’t 
think you wise at all. Ithink you stupid. And I don’t 
care how soon you go away. The bat likes bugs too. 
Maybe he will call.’’ 

‘“Who?”’ said the owl once more. 

“The bat. Is that the only word you know? Well, 
then, every time you say ‘who,’ I'll say ‘bugs’—so 
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there! That is all you’re good for—bugs, bugs, 
bugs!”’ 

The owl seemed to understand that. He silently felt 
his way straight to the place where the bug was boring. 
“There was a little struggle, the cracking of some bones, 
and then the owl went back to his limb and again 
looked solemnly down. 

“Oh, thank you!’’ said Joy-Sing. ‘‘But that is a re- 
lief! I’m sorry I called you names. You're not stupid 
—not so very stupid. You’re better than nobody. But 
won’t you please ask some of the other creatures to 
call?” 

‘““Who?”’ asked the owl. 

‘“‘Oh—any one who is nice. 
out—”’ 

The sun began to show and the owl flew away. 

‘Without so much as good-night,”’ said Joy: Sing bit- 
terly. ‘‘I wish they were all as polite as the dove.”’ 

No other creature came, and after a while Joy-Sing 
said: 

‘*Oh, how lonely it is! 
anything!” 

A bat was circling above her and she thought: 

“IT hope he won’t call. I never liked bats. They are 
said to get into one’s hair.”’ 

But even then the bat alighted. 

‘‘Good-morning,”’ he said gayly. 

“I don’t know you,”’ said Joy-Sing. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You used to know me before you 
became a pine tree. And then you used to hate me. 
You would drive me out with the broom the moment I 
showed my nose at your house. But now you area pine 
tree, I feel that we shall become the best of friends. 
And you do not need to be afraid, for you have no hair 
for me to get into. And I do not get into hair, any- 
how. That’s an unworthy superstition. Besides, there 
are bugs—which is not plotaiat—antd I can relieve you 
of them—’’ 

‘There was one, but the owl has been here and eaten 
him. And if you do not take care I will get him to eat 
you.”’ 

‘‘You are as cross and impolite as ever,”’ said the bat, 
soaring away. 


It is so lonely—with- 


I would be glad to talk to— 


VII.—Would Not Marry If He Should Ask Her 


eo , HE WAS ALONE all the rest of the 
¥* night. And it was more terrible than 
she had even fancied. And so cold! 
Again she tried to wish, but could not, 
and nothing happened. 

But then the sun rose, and there was 
that splendid and worshipful ceremony, 
and there was no bug to trouble her, and 
presently she was glad once more she 
had not succeeded in wishing herself 
back. Then, after the prince was gone, 
it was quite as lonely as the day before. 
The boards went up again and the gardener hunted for 
the bug. And she couldn’t even tell him that it was 
no longer there, and he could cut more limbs off. 

She began to wish with all her might to be back at 
her own little room in her own futons (which is the 
same as bed in English—though it is not a bed at all) 
and nothing happened—nothing whatever. She was 
still a pine tree. And she resolved that she would not 
marry the prince if he should ask her. It was hateful 
to be a pine tree—now. 





Now, from that day on, the pine tree began to droop 
in a way that was unaccountable to the prince. They 
put upon her the most nauseous things possible, as 
tonics. They pruned her, and braced and ‘‘encouraged’”’ 
her till she was ready to die of weariness. Then came 
winter, and she shivered all the time. And her limbs 
were frozen, and when it snowed the little upturned 
hands she had once thought so pretty were only places 
for keeping the snow a little longer upon her. 

And, one day, while she was piled high with snow, 
the prince came and worshipped. She hated him now. 
And, as his shaven crown was bowed beneath her, she 
shook her limbs violently and covered his naked head 
with snow. 

He leaped up furiously. 

There was no one in sight who might have shaken 
the tree, and there was only one conclusion to be 
drawn. He ripped out his sword. 

‘You ingrate,’’ he cried, ‘‘you soul of a fool! 
—now—will I cut you down—”’ 

And he would have done it if he had not at the mo- 
ment remembered that the sword was his best one—the 
one decorated with diamonds and rubies—and worn 
only on state occasions. To cut down the pine tree 
with it would be to ruin it. 

“‘I will get my every-day sword, and then I will hew 
you down—yea, ee you were the habitation of a 
thousand souls, all of whom must be homeless. I am 
the Prince of Don’t-Care-What!”’ 

He went to the house and did not return. The truth 
is, that it had been so long since he had worn his every- 
day sword that it had been mislaid. And he was quite 
determined not to ruin the ruby sword. So the tree 
lived on. 

But Joy-Sing had received her lesson. What if he 
should cut her down? What would become of her? 

She asked the owl. But she could make nothing of 
his answer. Then she asked the dove to ask him. 

‘‘That is the only way to secure your release and be- 
come a girl again,”’ said the dove. ‘‘The owl is strange 
and eccentric, but he is very wise—there is no doubt 
about that. So the owl says you must make him cut 
you down. It is a pity and it is a shame, for all the 
creatures know you, and it will be quite like losing an 

old friend. But perhaps when you are a girl again 
you wili not forget us who were kind to you when you 
were a pine tree.’”” And the dove sighed heavily. 

“Oh, 1 will never, never, forget you—nor anything 
I have learned here, if you will help me to get away,” 
said Mrs 

oe 1, then you must provoke the prince to cut you 
down. It will be painful, but after that you will be 
quite as you were again.”’ 


Here 
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VIII.—But—Was There No Tree, No Prince? 


UT HOW could she provoke the 
He never came near her now. 
ceased entirely to worship her. 
After a long time the owl thought of 
something. 
‘‘We shall strip o— limbs of foliage. 
Then you will look like a skeleton and 
remind the prince of death—for he 
grows old and crabbed.”’ ‘They did this. 
The owl and the dove worked day and 
night until the pine tree had not a single leaf upon it. 
Then came the prince one morning. 

‘(Miserable pine tree,’’ he said, ‘‘now I know. You 
have not the soul of any ancestor of mine. Some vast 
demon has cast out the soul of my blessed ancestor and 
possessed you. You revileme. I hate you. You have 
not given me long life. My beard is white. I am sad 
and ugly. YetIam young. Youarea lie. You have 
not given me happiness. The reason is evident. You 
do not have it yourself. One can not give what one 
does not one’s self possess. You yourself wither—are 
naked—dying—a horrible skeleton. Can a thing which 
is itself dying give life? Can a thing which is unhappy 
give happiness? And the multitude jeer at meas I go 
by. They say, ‘Behold the Prince of Don’t-Care-What! 
His beard is white. He withers. He dies! It is the 
pine tree. He does not deserve long life and happi- 
ness. It has lived four hundred years. It has given 
long life and happiness to all his ancestors. That was 
because they lived so as to deserve it. But this prince 
does not.’ But first, you, yes! To-morrow morning 


rince? 
e had 
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you shall be cut off—yes, early in the morning. And 
after that you shall be without a habitation forever.”’ 

And all that night Joy-Sing shivered and waited and 
prayed. 

In the morning came the prince and his retinue once 
more. There was sadness in his face, and now she saw 
that it had been a long time, and he had grown very 
old and ill-looking. His beard was long and thin and 
quite white—just like the old prince’s had been. And 
he stooped, and held to the arm of the gardener as he 
walked. For now the gardener had a stalwart son. 
And he carried a shining axe. So she knew that many 
years had passed. 

For a moment the prince stood and looked sadly upon 
the tree, and for a moment Joy-Sing was sorry. For 
she remembered that he had accused her of his ruin. 
And if she had not taken the place of the habitation of 
the soul of his kindly ancestor who can say that his life 
would not have been better and longer and happier? 
Had she, little Joy-Sing, because of a foolish wish, 
spoiled the life of a prince, dispossessed a soul of its 
home and destroyed the renowned pine tree? She 
was very sorry for him, but that did not bring back 
his youth or his happiness, or save the tree. Such was 
the curse of envy. 

The prince bowed his head and all his retinue did the 
same. Then he prayed once more—not the angry prayer, 
but’one of pity and mercy. He begged all the myriad 
Japanese gods to pardon and be merciful to the soul 
which had dispossessed that of his ancestor, which had 
destroyed his tree, his life,-taken all his joy, and to the 
soul itself he wished a longer and better life than his, 
a better habitation, and forgave it entirely—for he said, 
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T IS NOW PATENT to every observer 
that the triumphant classes of New 
York are infected with the gambling 
craze as never in any previous period 
of flush times. The strong men—the 
Morgans, Rockefellers, George Goulds, 
and Edward Harrimans, the Hills and 
Dukes and Havemeyers—are building 

substantial enterprises along lines which they think 

conservative. But many of the lesser leaders are stak- 
ing millions on purely gambling ventures or on gam- 
bling aspects of legitimate ventures, in the hope of 
making themselves multi-mtillionaires of the first rank. 
Wall Street men of this type, and also of the smaller 
kinds down to the least, gamble downtown all day, furi- 
ously, spend as many nights as their strength — 
in the gaming houses of New York’s new and vastly 
expanded Tenderloin. One of the multi-millionaires 
of this class has a room in a big hotel where he and his 
friends, after a wild morning in Wall Street and, in 

New York’s racing season, a mad afternoon at a race- 

track, pass a ‘‘quiet’’ evening and often a night at 

poker. Their ‘‘chips’’ range in value from five dollars 

for a white to one hundred dollars for a yellow—there 
are five-thousand- 
dollar jackpots not 
a few. 

Those opposed to 
gambling—thrifty 
shopkeepers, own- 
ers of tenements, 

flats and renting 






















She is an Interesting Rarity 





residences, and the like—make their conscience-evading 
bets by buying stocks outright and selling them when 
the market advances—or drops dangerously. Racing 
has been reinvigorated by the rich, and bookmakers are 
multiplying—a bookmaker’s ‘‘roll’’ found in a raided 
gambling-house a few weeks ago contained $75,000 in 
paper money! Gambling houses, of which there were 
always a few, are now numerous; and two—one for the 
fashionable rich, the other for the merely rich—are 
Trimalchian palaces in costly gaudiness. Recently 
the manager of the fashionable place, when asked how 
much money they kept on hand for the daily business, 
drew out a pocketbook and showed five ten-thousand- 
dollar bills—‘‘and,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s $40,000 more in 
the safe and at the tables upstairs.’’ 

Pool-rooms are seen by all but the police every few 
blocks in the business district. Their clerks and mes- 
sengers, and of late many women—wives of retail shop- 
keepers and of the better-paid clerks—play races far 
and near. And the race-tracks themselves were never 
so prosperous or so fashionable. Next summer there 
will be one more—the most ambitious of all. At these 
tracks every racing day there is literally a crowd that 
plunges heavily; and part of it is women—not as for- 
merly the race-track element’s women only, but women 
of the conservative classes, sending their bets from 
grand-stand to bookie’s shed by one of the dozen busy 
‘ladies’ messengers.’’ Hundreds of the men stake 
large sums, scores stake thousands; there is a score or 
more who frequently make such winnings—and losings 
—as $25,000 on a single race. 

Policy-shops and policy-writers infest the tenement 
districts, robbing laborers and artisans, and their wives 
and children, of quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies 
through alleged lottery drawings that are in reality 
cunning assignments of small ‘‘prizes’’ where they will 
boom the fraud. It is estimated that the income from 
policy has now mounted to $15,000 a day. 
Think how many gamblers that means, even if 
the average bet is so high as twenty-five cents! 

Then there are the women of more or less 
social pretensions. The Wall Street woman is 

no new phenomenon in 

= New York. But she was 
as a rule a sexless-looking 
creature, skin tough and 

sallow, toilet careless and 
“dowdy; she sat about the 
‘ladies’ department’’ of 

the. uptown branches of 

big bucket-shops, making 

her bets and winning or 

losing with perfect self- 
control: as full of tricks 

as a fox was she, but not 
fascinating to behold, or 

in any way a measurable 

factor in public morals. 

The new Wall Street 

woman is not of kin to 

the old, does not suggest 

her except as all human 

beings suggest each other 

through the possession of uni- 
versal traits. She comes in car- 
riage or cab to the ‘‘ladies’ 
department”’ of those brokerage 
firms that have the courage to 
take the extra risks of feminine trade; she spends 
an hour or so there, her eye on the tape, her hand 
on her smelling-salts; having won or lost all she 
cares or dares to risk that day, she goes her way. If 
her way is home it will usually be to the west of Cen- 
tral Park; for her husband will probably be a man 
whom any town but New York would regard as al- 
ready successful at the law or in business. Bridge- 
whist, or ‘‘bridge,’’ as it is-familiarly called, inaugu- 
rated the rather timid and sidling entry of fashionable 


that with the tree, he, too, must die, and that he was 
ready. And so—sayonara— 

At the last word of the prince the stalwart young 
gardener sunk his axe into the trunk, and Joy-Sing 
shrieked—and found herself in the arms of her father. 

“‘T must be old, old, old; and have missed so much. 
Let me have my—mirror—”’ 

“‘Sh—sh—sh! Miserable my daughter—why have 
you been so troubled?”’ 


‘‘Troubled!’’ sobbed Joy-Sing. ‘‘Oh, I will never 
wish again to leave you.” 

‘‘Leave me—”’ 

‘‘Oh—I have been gone for years and years! And I 


have ruined, destroyed everything. The prince -was 
quite young when I went. Yesterday he was so old— 
so old—so old—and sad—hopeless—yes, envy is awful 
—awful—’’ She shivered. ‘‘Let me have my little 
mirror.” 

Her father brought it. 

‘“Why—why—why, / am zof old! 
older—than when I went away.”’ 

‘‘You have not been away,”’ said her father. 

‘‘What—was there no pine tree—no bug—no owl—no 
dove—no creatures—no gardener—no axe—no prince?”’ 

‘‘Nothing—you have just awakened with a cry,” said 
her father. ‘‘It was last night when you went to sleep; 
now it is to-morrow—and your rice is hot.” 

oy-Sing put her arms around her father’s neck—and 

cried upon him. 


I am not—much 





The Wall Street Woman 


women into the gambling field. Their fathers and 
brothers and men friends had preceded them by a year 
or so, had become so absorbed, so obviously entranced, 
that the women, idle, casting desperately about for 
new amusements, for new extravagances, took up the 
craze in the only way then open to them—a game of 
cards at home ‘‘just to pass the time.’’ No vulgar con- 
science-alarming or propriety-offending rattle of chips 
or clamor of betting; ‘‘settlements’’ made quietly at 
the end of the evening, or, if it was a house party, 
at the end of the visit, perhaps by check. 

The less clever and less enterprising halted at 
‘‘bridge,’’ and still halt there. But some of the 
cleverer and more enterprising women hastened on to 
racing and to roulette and to stock gambling. And 
those who were audacious and able to dictate canons 
of propriety for fashionable society, instead of having 
to obey the dictation of others, frankly took to the 
gaming table. At Saratoga in summer, at Palm Beach 
in winter, and at Aiken also, the more or less public 
gaming table—the private club or the private room in 
the gambling house—is not only permitted but fashion- 
able. At Saratoga, fashion dines in the anteroom of a 
gambling house, sends in bets during dinner, plays in 
& private room afterward. ‘‘Bridge’’ is less fashionable 
than it was—comparatively. And this past winter the 
business of making roulette wheels of the costliest kinds 
has looked up suddenly and tremendously—not because 
Mr. Jerome is ‘‘carrienationizing’’ the furniture of 
gaming houses, but because roulette at home has be- 
come fashionable, sometimes with professional crou- 
piers to keep the wagers straight. 

Stock gambling, of course, as yet attracts fewer of 
these fashionable women with the gambling fad. It 
calls for study, for a long and tedious education; and 
women of fashion have too many drafts upon their 
time already. There are some who intrust money to 
men friends to bet for them; but that is not gambling 
for the woman. The ‘‘gamble’’ is altogether for the 
trusted man, who’ would hardly be so ungallant and 
even cruel—not to{say imprudent, for that would sound 
— to let a confiding and helpless Woman lose 
through his lack of luck or wit. The real ‘stock-gaim- 
bling woman of fashion, doing the gambling herself, 
using her own judgment reinforced or confused by 
“‘tips’”’ gathered at random, staking her own income or 
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her father’s or husband’s allowance to her, is as yet 
a rarity. But she is an interesting rarity, as she lies 
abed with her telephone at her indolent elbow and with 
smiles or frowns—in great crises in the Street,’’ tears— 
upon her petulant face. Thanks to the telephone, she 
gambles at her ease, in the seclusion of her home, of 
her bedroom. And apparently she is the heralding 
swallow of the oncoming flock. There are still few 
husbands with tales of how scantily they are fed be- 
cause ‘‘my wife came a cropper on steel last month, 
and dropped her house money as well as her personal 
allowance.’’ But those few, unless all signs fail, also 
are heralds of a flock—a mournful flock. 

This gambling craze is the latest phase and extreme 
of an extraordinary, incredible development—the trans- 
formation of New York from a rich, rather sober city 
into a world-capital, within less than fifteen years. 

Probably not since Rome was spending in luxury and 

rofligacy its income from a conquered world has there 

een a city so powerful or so prosperous or so prodigal 
as New York is at the present time. When we say 
‘‘Rome”’ or ‘‘New York,” or any other name for a col- 
lection of human beings, we mean the triumphant 
classes in“it—those who through wit or luck have the 
direction of affairs. In Rome, the triumphant classes 
were dominated by the Senators, and power was politi- 
cal; in New York, the triumphant classes are domi- 
nated by the multi-millionaires, and power is industrial. 
It was the extortion of tyranny that Rome fattened 
upon; it is the generous wages of superintendence that 
New York is heaping up or is scattering for miles of 
palaces, for jewels in ropes, in tiaras, in cuirasses, for 
extravagant establishments and entertainments, at the 
private and public gaming tables, including those in 
Wall Street. In effect upon the masses there is a vast 
difference between the two methods of enrichment— 
Rome’s and New York’s; but in effect upon those 
enriched the consequences are apparently the same— 
extravagance, prodigality, 
profligacy. 

There is, and justly, much 
dispute as to the proper 
limit of luxury. To pass 
over its ordinary forms, if a 
man chooses senselessly to 
spend fifty dollars for a bot- 
tle of wine, or a woman a 
thousand dollars for a sable 
hat, there are arguments 
that can be impressed for 
his or her defence. The 
wine, the sable hat, each 
represents value in human 
labor—for, without labor of 
brawn and of brain in it 
somewhere no article can 
have value. But for the 
gambler there can be de- 
vised no defence. Doctor 
Johnson drew clearly the 
distinction between gam- 
bling and all other forms 
of the peaceful exchange of 
property: ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, 
“gaming is a mode of trans- 
ferring property without 
any intermediate good. 
Trade gives employment to 
numbers, and so produces 
intermediate good.”’ 

When, therefore, you 
wish to determine whether 
a society has in its abound- 
ing prosperity reached the 
stage where superabun- 
dance produces the glutting 
and waste of ruinous prodi- 
gality — that is, of profli- 
gacy—you need only learn 
to what extent gambling 
prevails among its trium- 
phant classes, among those whose brains have made 
its prosperity, and whose loss of that sense of responsi- 
bility which forbids profligacy will destroy it. 

Nothing could be falser than the notion that gam- 
bling is peculiarly a vice of the rich which spreads from 
them by teaching of example. Except in the rich, gam- 
bling is simply an expression of the ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ in- 
stinct that wins a hearing at one time or another in the 
minds of even the wariest of the industrious masses, 
and that daily haunts thousands on thousands of them. 
Just as the rich are proportionately never so carelessly 
extravagant as the poor or as people of moderate means, 
so the rich proportionately never gamble as do the not- 
rich. Policy-shop, poolroom, ordinary race-track and 
gambling-den we have always with us. The danger 
signal does not fly until the most conservative classes 
are visibly and widely infected—until the rich and the 
rapidly enriching, the habitually cautious commissioned 
officers of the armies of industry, rush on into what is 
for them prodigality and imitate, on the large scale 
which wealth enables and in the refined ways which 
education suggests, the habitual vices of those lowest 
strata of society where live all manner of pariahs and 
desperates. 

Why is the danger signal flying so soon in this world- 
city of a day’s building? 

Hardly more than ten years ago New York’s preten- 
sions to being a world-city might have been as justly 
ridiculed as were Chicago’s pretensions ‘to being a real 
city by Henry Fuller when he said, ‘*A million and a 
half country people gathered in one place do not make 
a city.’’ New York had a large population; it had bor- 
rowed from London and Paris sundry bits of world- 
capital plumage wherewith it deceived itself and the 
guileless from beyond its rivers; it was not exactly 
rural, but it was a typical provincial town, a distinctly 
local growth with the prejudices and customs of its 
aboriginal Dutch and Puritan families dominant. 

It had one restaurant of the first class, one large 
fashionable ballroom where a funny and fussy ‘‘society”’ 
gathered occasionally and fancied the civilized world 
was standing agape. It-had a few tolerable hotels, half 
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a dozen notable private residences with art collections 
that are not spoken of proudly by the sons and daugh- 
ters of the collectors, four or five not altogether ri- 
diculous or repulsive public buildings, two of them 
accidentally excellent. There were two or three sky- 
scrapers whose heights were jotted down in all New 
York memories for the edification of strangers and 
whose elevators gave many a pang of delighted ter- 
ror to rural excursionists. here was a ‘‘Tender- 
loin,’’ in civilization and allurement little removed 
above the dive quarter of a mining camp; in it a youth 
could with five or six hundred dollars create a sensa- 
tion for a week. There was one comfortably furnished 
gaming house. 

That New York of a so recent day had less than half 
a dozen really good shops—really good from the world- 
capital standpoint; and even there the fashions were of 
Paris the year before. Its dealers in the beautiful, the 
rare, the artistic, were not many; and some of them 
prospered upon the ignorance, instead of, as now, upon 
the knowledge of their customers. A man with a dozen 
suits of clothes, a woman with a score of imported 
dresses, a crested carriage and gold-mounted harness 
and two on the box, caused press and pulpit and club 
to agitate the question, ‘‘Is this modern Babylon now 
tottering in prodigal luxury to its fall?”’ When a wo- 
man of the only fashionable set gave a somewhat ex- 
travagant fancy-dress ball, the streets were blocked by 
frantic thousands, the press viewed with dismay, and 
the pulpit lifted its voice in jeremiads. 

That New York of yesterday was stirred to its 
depths by Carmencita, was scandalized by Fougére, 
was shocked by Otero. It pointed in awe at one woman 
as the owner of a solid gold dinner service, at another 
as having two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewelry. It talked for months of a race-horse bought 
for a hundred thousand, of a private palace costing less 
than a million and a half, of a woman who got a di 
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vorce. Indeed, a provincial New York, amazing to the 
New York of to-day for its innocence, its ‘‘straitlaced”’ 
morality, its tremors over trifles. 

True, down town there was a Wall Street that was 
‘‘some pumpkins.’’ But we of to-day know that in 
comparison it was literally ‘‘pumpkins,’’ odorous of the 
patch—we, the swift successors of those who dropped 
the wonder-paralyzed jaw before comparatively small 
operators like Jay Gould and Fiske and Napoleon Ives; 
the greatest of them would be sniffed at by John W. 
Gates, and he is many removes from our front rank. 
Yesterday, a New York publicly proclaiming itself 
great and’ secretly suspecting that it wasn’t, by turns 
afraid it was as devilish as it thought itself and afraid 
that it wasn’t. To-day, a New York that is profoundly 
indifferent what any one, foreigner or native, thinks of 
it, that rolls gorgeously along in the luxury of incredi- 
ble wealth and not such bad taste as one might im- 
agine, a New York that in the twinkling of an eye has 
become so rich and so reckless, so nervous and so pleas- 
ure-mad, that with its peculiar, absorbed energy it has 
taken to high play on stocks, on horses, on cards, on 
numbers, day and night, week days and Sundays, sum- 
mer and winter. The change from the conservative 
little New York to the prodigal big New York is the 
most amazing exhibit of America’s dynamic, dynamitic 
energy. The only reason it does not cause more won- 
der is that American history has been a succession of 
these astounding progressive climaxes of which this 
latest is simply greatest among the great. 

It is not New York alone, it is America. What New 
York was until ten or fifteen years ago was New York’s 
alone. What New York is to-day is all America’s. 
Once called—miscalled—the ‘‘foreign city,’’ New York 
is now pre-eminently ¢4e American city—not becausé 
it is largest, for mere size means nothing; but be- 
cause it is our one city that contains and expresses 
all that is American—East, West, North, and South. 

Its recently arrived European population is but one 
phase of it—and, by the way, a characteristically 
American phase: is there not an unassimilated, Euro- 
pean-immigrant population in every part of America, 
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even of the South, to-day? All of New York’s domi- 
nant forces are drawn from America beyond the rivers, 
At the opera—how few families that were known in 
New York fifteen years ago! In the daily Fifth Ave- 
nue parade of private carriages is there a single town 
of more than twenty-five thousand inhabitants in the 
whole country that is unrepresented? Among its edi- 
tors, educators, artists, writers, lawyers, doctors—how 
many of those whose names are famous ever saw New 
York, except possibly in passing through it, until they 
were men or near it? 

New York’s great financier comes from Hartford; its 
foremost industrial leader from Cleveland; its foremost 
philanthropist from Pittsburg; its foremost railway 
man from New Jersey. Its most enterprising fash- 
ionable restaurant-keeper is from Vermont; its most 
tasteful milliner from Indiana; its two best hotel- 
keepers from Philadelphia and Chicago. In its vari- 
ous social sets, a few of the women are, in part, of 
New York origin; but the most, including nearly all 
the leaders, are from Philadelphia, Boston, the South, 
the West, the Pacific Slope. In fact, in all that makes 
it pre-eminent, in all that makes it the epitome of 
America, in all that gives it title to be a world-capital, 
New York is national. 

Its triumphant classes are adventurers as the term is 
used in its broadest sense. They are gamesters, again 
using the word in the very widest sense—people who 
have left their native seats and their traditions and 
have come to Manhattan Island to game with destiny 
for power, for wealth, for social position, for fame of 
all kinds, noble, ignoble, noble and ignoble curiously 
and variously commingled. 

New York has been and is receiving from every part 
of the country contributions from that part’s best in 
brains, in energy, in enterprise, in audacity. Into Man- 
hattan Island from that matchless reservoir of virile 
humanity, the American people, there has been and is 
pouring wealth and wit, 
resolution to win, enormous 
vitality and_ nerve-force, 
boundless self - confidence. 
Hence the volcanic physi- 
cal upheaval in New York 
—one-fourth of the most 
frequented district of Man- 
hattan Island in process of 
tearing down or tearing up 
or rebuilding; in the period 
from 1896 to 1906 more than 
four thousand millions 
spent and to be spent in 
improvements. Hence the 
volcanic mental upheaval— 
passion for all kinds of edu- 
cation, intense interest in 
art and literature, startling 
growth of newspaper and 
magazine and book circu- 
lations ; flotations of stupen- 
dous enterprises whose capi- 
talizations are expressed in 
figures that suggest meas- 
urements of interstellar 
space. Hence the volcanic 
moral upheaval — forces of 
philanthropy and morality 
at. work as never before 
anywhere; endless extrava- 
gant luxury; frantic tear- 
ing at the remnants of 
Puritanism; the expansion 
of the ‘‘Tenderloin,’’ the 
growth of a demi-monde 
both in the true French 
sense and in the sense of 
our own misuse of the term. 

And the natural climax 
of the sudden coming to- 
gether of so many highly 
electrified human units, 
each bent upon transforming wits into wealth and 
wealth into luxury, is this gambling craze that has ob- 
literated for thousands the line between legitimate 
enterprise and gambling—never so clear that any two 
could agree as to where it lay. 

The distinguishing characteristic of a world-capital 
is its atmosphere of the gaming house—necessarily so, 
since there keen minds are forever playing against 
each other for the various objects of human ambition. 
What was to be expected when, under the abundant 
rains and sunshine of such prosperity as we have had 
since the spring of 1896, America’s world-capital should 
spring up—America, whose tradition of gold play for 
high stakes dates from the first landing of our advent- 
urous ancestors fearlessly to pit their wits and their 
lives against savage nature? 

New York is called a fever; and it zs a fever. In the 
circumstances of this unprecedented sudden hurling 
together of personified energies may not fever be a 
normal condition, even not unhealthful? If a turtle 
should feel the pulse of a sloth, would he not say it 
was delirium, and would he not be turtle-right? Is not 
New York’s pulse usually felt by those of an un-New 
York mental and physical habit? But there is a degree 
of temperature that is dangerous even for New York; 
and the sign of it is—gambling. Gambling up town 
and down; gambling among the women as well as 
among the men; gambling, not of the kind practiced 
by courageous conservatism in the House with the 
White Pillars at the east corner of Broad and Wall, 
but of the kind practiced by profligate prodigality in 
the House with the Green Pillars in East Forty-fourth 
Street. Gambling, habitual gambling, among the tri- 
umphant classes who guide and control and should 
conserve. 

There is an aspect of the case that may allay the 
worst fears of the most pessimistic of our moralists. 

In our American society the political conditions do 
not, as in aristocratic or monarchical societies, act to 
stay the operation of the law of the survival of the fit- 
test and to bolster up the weak with caste and entail. 
On the contrary, with us the law of the survival of the 
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fittest is fairly well enforced. In New York 
that law operates with an approach to speed 
and precision; and one of its chief aids in 
weeding out the unfit is the so-called ‘‘temp- 
tations of city life.” 

Now, our sudden enormous prosperity has 
produced a huge superfluity of wealth, has in 
many cases flung it into unfit hands. Were 
it not for the ‘“‘temptations of city life” en- 
forcing the law of the survival of the fittest 
upon the weak, the witless and the wicked, 
slow indeed would be the weeding-out process 
and dangerous indeed might be the lingering 
diseases bred in the combination of wealth 
and base character or no character at all. 

In the cheerful view, New York’s gambler- 
brokers and Canfields and Adamses and Far- 
rels, great though the harm to which they 
are instrumental, are also like those scaven- 
ger bacilli bred by crafty Nature wherever 
she sees the bacilli of dangerous disease 
beginning to thrive. 

The great leaders of New York play only 
at the legitimate games of skill which create 


wealth; they do not care for games of pure | 


chance which dissipate wealth and fascinate 
the reckless, the weak, the incapable of true 
business. Even that millionaire who has been 
Fees paced asa ates f unconscious tout 
for the scavenger bacilli of the race-track and 
the gaming house does not himself care for 
the wheel or the cards. And behind the 
great leaders follow the healthy mass of New 
York’s energetic and capable. This was 
shown impressively the other day, to cite 
the latest conspicuous instance when the 
most dazzling player at races and at cards in 
New York fashionable society could not with 
all his ‘‘pull’’ get admission to the floor of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At a recent performance of ‘‘La Bohéme”’ 
a distinguished New Yorker said: ‘‘A dozen 
years ago, as I looked round this circle of 
boxes, 1 knew practically all the occupants. 
Nowadays I believe 1 know hardly more than 
a score of faces. They’re all new—all new 
people.” 

The weeding-out process has been rapid in 
the last few years. But it has been slow 
in comparison with what it will be, now 
that the green table in the ‘‘Tenderloin”’ 
and the green table just outside the Stock 
Exchange and the betting shed of the race- 
track are in such blighting blast. 


a) 
The Blindfish 


ERHAPS one of the most interesting 
P facts in connection with the blindfish 

(Amblyopsis speleus) of the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, the Wyandotte Cave in 
Indiana and the dark subterranean waters 
of the linestone rocks of the Central United 
States, is that, like many human beings who 
are deprived of the power of vision, its sense 
of hearing is most acutely developed. 

These curious aquatic creatures, absolutely 
colorless, without the slightest trace of exter- 
nal eyes, and measuring only about five inches 
in length, have such quick hearing that, al- 
though they come to the top of the water to 
feed, and can be easily taken by the net if the 
strictest silence is observed, are so sensitive 
to sound that unless one almost holds one’s 
breath they will dive downward with light- 
ning-like rapidity and hide themselves be- 
neath stones or rocks at the bottom of the 
water. 

As though to further protect them, Nature 
has also provided them with organs of touch 
arranged in a series of transverse ridges on 
either side of the head, by means of which 
they are able to tell the near proximity of 
enemies in the most wonderful manner. 

Another wonderful provision of Nature is 
that, being obliged to find its food on the 
surface—there being very little life in the 
deep waters of these caves—its mouth is so 
formed that it is directed upward, and the 
head being very flat above, the mouth,‘as it 
swims, is just at the top of the water. In 
this way it is able to take its food quickly 
and easily, and so needs no eyes, its acute 
sense of hearing more than making up for 
the deprivation of sight. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. It is for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Adr, 


Don’t show your bad taste, but insist on having Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne of purest vintage 
always.—Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. . Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv, 


: Many Beverages 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by 
the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well 
fed, housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can 
is tested and is therefore reliable.—Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. —Adv. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an t India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of pti B hitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radi- 
cal cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful ti wei th di 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to al! who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 847 wers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 
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Drawing 


An excellent ea, to learn 
Mechanical or Pers ive Drawing 
under the supervision of College 
professors. 








Instruction 
Directed 
by 
Iembers of 
the Faculty 
of 


Armour 
Institute 


of 
Technology 





Main Building, Armour 
Institute of Technology 














Courses in 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, Civil and Sanitary En- 
gineering ; 
Architecture; Mechanical and Perspective 
Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Telegraphy, 
Telephony, Textile Manufacturing; also 
40 short special Engineeriug Courses. 


Navigation, Refrigeration, 


In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical 
Reference Library (in ten volumes) 
as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











We have no branch stores, no agents, no connection with 
concerns trading under similar or nearly similar names. 


LOFTUS 


Custom Tailor 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


**Clothes to be smart MUST be made to order”’ 

**Ourclothes MUST FIT—or your money back’’ 
We are doing the biggest custom tailor- 

ing business in the country — because 

we have conclusively demonstrated 
1—that we give you the value 
2-—that we give you the style 
3—that we fit you exactly 

Send for line of samples (mailed free). 


Our Famous Men’s $ 
Suits or Overcoats 


To Measure at - 









In English Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Serges, Cassimeres, 
Unfinished Worsteds, Clay 
Diagonals, Thibets, Vicunas, 
Oxfords, practically anything 
@ man wants—made to meas- 
ure for $15. A fine line of 
Trouserings at $5. 

Style, fit and value cannot be 
duplicated outside of New York. 

Our improved system of self- 
measurement insures perfect fit 
precisely as if you came here to be 
measured. We take all responsibil- 
ity—return anything not satisfac- 
tory and we will refund the money. 

Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples, as every garment must be 
made to measure, and early orders 
are an advantage to the customer. 

The catalogue shows stylish business clothes at $15.00; also 
Cutaway Suits, Prince Alberts, Tuxedos and Evening Dress 
Suits at various prices up to $60.00. Between these two ex- 
tremes we can surely ‘satlefy any reasonable taste. 


“We pay express charges everywhere’ 
Ww. Cc. LOFTUS & Co. 
‘er Tailoring only 1190 Broadway, New York 


When you visit New York. come in and meet Mr. Loftus 
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a) 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and then 
tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold 


Case. 


To protect yourself from deception be guided 


by the Keystone trade-mark which you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because stronger; cheaper 
because no gold is wasted. The Jas. Boss Case is guar- 


anteed for 25 years. 


Won’t wear thin. 


Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of its excellence 





#No. 322. An 
Pen. Fine 
Po? at: 
varieties of 


Inflexible} 
Accountant’s 
and Firmg 








other styles to suit 
every pu pose. All 
stationers have them. 
Accept no\/substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


























CURES WHILE YOU: SLEEP 
: Whooping Cough, 
Croup. 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factoryat wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office,Columbus,0. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 

















Latest Spring Style 


Tailor Made Suit 


Retailers’ Price $30 
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| 
~Tt\, We guarantee our i} 
sj) Ladies’ Man-Tai- |} 
tf) lored Suits to be |i 
| Ust | correct in fit, ma- jj 
i terial, and style, }j 
i} ./ atasavingofone- |} 
*% third to one-half | 
over regular retail 

“| prices. You will 
i..* miss a golden op- 
\ portunity if you 

: “~~ neglect to send 
/ for our Special 
Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue XC 
of Women’s Wear- || 
ing Apparel. The || 
wide range of ||) 
styles, fabries | 
and prices will | 
surely please all HH] 
who desire to | 
iil 








dress correctly at 

a nominal expense. 

Suit shown in 

, picture is made | 
y of imported nov- 

elty weave Eta- | 


H mine suiting in |}| 
H black, royal blue || 
\ and dark olive 


green colorings, 
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with broken 
SS stripes of | 







shown in cut, 
Jacket_ lined with 
Taffeta Silk, silk finish 
. mercerized lining in 
skirt, and velvet binding, See Catalogue XC 
| for complete description, Order Number X12. 
| Regular retail price $30. Our price $18.50. 


Send TODAY for Catalogue XC. 


You will be pleased with our large line of 
reliable goods in all fabrics and styles and 
our surprisingly low prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1872. 


Silk as i 
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fills completely all fence requisites as to beauty, utility and durability. 
spe vy designed for lawns, parks, cemeteries, schoo] grounds, &c. 
Low est and is best when built with our steel posts. Illustrated 
catalog free. 


CUYAHOGA WIRE & FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. R, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





16 superb, strong, hardy plants—on their own 
/; roots. No two alike—the best selections from a 
7 thousand varieties. Properly labeled and sentby 
mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States 
for$'.00. Orders booked for delivery when directed. 
We make this inducementto further spread the fame 
of D. & C, roses. The collection includes two great 


Roses, pes Clotilde Soupert and the 
0 


new Rambler Rose Rubin, Ali will bloom thi 
season. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed 
Mention this paper and we willsend areturn f 
eheek for 25¢e which we willacceptascash Jf 
on afutureorder. Free witheveryorderand J 
also to all who will write for it, Our New 
\ Guide to Rose Culture for 1908. ff 
RY, THE DINGEE &CONARD CO. & 
. est Grove, Pa. 
m, 70 Greenhouses. 


To the World’s Fair 


WITHOUT COST ———— 
Would you like to visit the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, at St. Louis next year, without ex- 
pense? The trip includes not only transportation 
but accommodations at one of the best hotels, 
tickets to the grounds and all expenses. Write to 


OUTING 


and secure particulars of this remarkable offer. 
















7 in all parts of the United 
More 
Address 


Representatives of OUTI 

States are making substantia 

to be appointed. No experienc , 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT of OUTING 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














sg Life Prod ucers 


Successful Incubators 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
¥ Successful Brooders 

: All about them in ot 
a Sead Sisk Mess “Malies amsbabe Tass 
Dept. 512, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 513, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


voroug! Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), 
hoard and room, 6 months* course #52. Can be reduced one-half; 
great demand for operaters; school organized 1874. Catalog free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE VALPARAISO, IND. 





156 page catalogue, 
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STEEL ROD 
Picket Fence 





TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Ni sery. 
Fruit Bookfree. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN P Weekly 
I ’ 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dans' . ¥.; Etc 
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The huge beast was balanced on Tom Barry’s chin 





~— B<ORY-KILVERTH 
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True Tales of the Sawdust Ring 


By Charles H. Day, “The Old Circus Man’”’ 
Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 


IIl.—THE WONDERFUL PERFORMING ELEPHANT BOLIVAR 


N THE early sixties several young circus 
| performers united their capital and put 

on the road a wagon-circus under the firm 
title of Stone, Rosston & Murray. The pro- 
jectors were well calculated by experience to 
win success and entered upon their enterprise 
with enthusiasm and well-arranged plans. 
“Den” or more formally Dennison W. 
Stone was a popular clown of previous 
managerial experience. Rosston was a Ches- 
terfield of the arena, and one of the best 
ringmasters for grace, action and language 
that ever held a whip or had colloquy with a 
jester. Murray and Hutchinson had achieved 
European fame in a brother act. In fact, the 
combined talents of the owners meant a con- 
siderable saving in salaries. Besides this, 
these investors at the outset adopted a pol- 
icy that was consistently and profitably ad- 
hered to through a long series of successful 
seasons: 

1. They refused to advertise so extrava- 
gantly as to stretch the truth in their an- 
nouncements. 

2. At all times, and in all places, large or 
small, and under all circumstances, they gave 
the very best possible performance which 
they were capable of presenting. 

So it was with high resolve that the new 
circus entered into competition with long- 
established favorites under the experienced 
direction of capitalists with clever heads and 
long purses. Contrary to all prophesies of 
the ravens that croaked, the yearling made 
its way without disaster and continued to 
accumulate cash year after year, and fix its 
roots firmer and firmer in the soil of popu- 
larity. 

Rosston and Hutchinson having satisfied 
their desires as to gain, withdrew from the 
firm and Michael Coyle was admitted to a 
partnership, whose prosperity was no matter 
of doubt. Up to 1872 Stone remained, and 
in that year the title was changed to ‘‘The 
Great Stone & Murray’s Circus, John HR. 
Murray, Sole Proprietor."” The following 
season Stone’s name was omitted. 

During the winter of 1871-72 Tom Barry, 
the clown, crossed over to London to play 
an engagement at Hengler’s, and when he 
returned to America signed with Murray. 
He brought with him ‘‘The Wonderful Per- 
forming Elephant Bolivar.’’ Of this remark- 
able animal Tom Barry declared to his new 
employer: ‘Mr. Murray, Bolivar’s a corker! 
He's the biggest peach you ever saw! He’s 
a Jim-crack-dandy! A downright humming- 
bird! Why, the people will go crazy when 
they see him!” 

And so most of them did. 

For many years the route of the cir- 
cus was a repetition, covering the identical 
towns and territory, and it had come to be 
an established fact that Stone & Murray 
‘performed all they advertised’”—an envia- 
ble reputation indeed. The press agent, in 
writing up the bills, newspaper notices and 
advertisements, did not enter into any par- 
ticulars in regard to the ‘‘Wonderful Per- 
forming Elephant Bolivar,” and the same 
line answered for the type display on the 
three-sheet poster. Posters, small bills, and 
newspaper cuts alike represented a clown in 
the act of balancing an enormous elephant 
on his chin. Small cards were also given out 
at the schools with the same picture. 

Maine was a stronghold of the Stone & 
Murray circus, and in the lumber region at 
such points as Log, Slab and Plank the show 
was held in high favor and drew the entire 
population for miles around. It was repeat- 
edly stated that the person who missed Stone 
& Murray on their annual visit was either 
in jail or in the cemetery. Off the railroads, 
where public amusements were exceptional, 
Stone & Murray afforded a holiday that cast 
into the shade Fourth of July, Christmas and 
New Year’s combined, with the county fair 
added. There was nothing like it except 
perhaps a visit to Portland. As for a trip 
to Boston, that was only a dream. | 

Stone & Murray’s boss billposter, Billy 
Irving, who had in charge the placing of the 
big pictures on the specially erected boards 
and the large long tavern barns, was a shriv- 
elled-up individual who as a free-for-all pre- 
varicator could have captured all the belts 
or medals awarded for untruthfulness in a 
national contest. When a ruralite asked: 
‘“What has become of Stone?’’ his ready and 
reckless reply was, ‘‘Den is dead.”" The fact 


was Billy did not like that member of the 
firm, who was an economist to the extreme. 
Murray was not aware of Irving’s fabrication, 
but Stone realized the force of it on return- 
ing to management at a later date. Irv- 
ing’s reiteration of the erstwhile clown’s de- 
mise forced the necessity of heralding his 
advent with the announcement, ‘‘Den Stone 
Alive.’’ To compensate himself for this, 
Billy took to vaunting the accomplishments 
of Bolivar, the performing colossus, in lan- 
guage worthy of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. his he did with particular en- 
ergy and picturesqueness in the towns of 
Log, Slab and Plank. Public interest in Boli- 
var consequently waxed enormous at these 

laces. And wonder soon developed out o} 
interest, and then excitement. At Plank a 
tavern controversy arose between Fullerton 
Ford and Ebenezer Noyes, two former lum- 
berers and woodmen too ancient for active 
service. The discussion was all about the 
‘“‘Wonderful Performing Elephant Bolivar.” 

Fullerton Ford was full of faith in the an- 
nouncement of the show. He said it was 
“the real thing.’? He had seen shows before, 
and knew what was what. Not only this, but 
he was ready to back up Billy Irving’s state- 
ment about the prowess of Bolivar to the 
extent of betting five dollars on the truth of 
the billposter’s assertions. He produced a 
bill from his wallet, and placing it in the 
hands of Boniface, the tavern-keeper, re- 
marked to Noyes: 

“Huh! Ebenezer, you allers was an unbe- 
liever! You never did take no stock in the 
‘Bangor Whig’ nor the Bible neither.”’ 

“I'll be durned if I'll be stumped!’’ re- 
turned Noyes defiantly, unfolding his grimy 
shoestring-tied roll, and covering Ford’s de- 

osit with the conditions: ‘‘It’s understood, 
fullerton, that you are bettin’ that Stone & 
Murray’s has really got a ellerphant in the 
show, an’ that the clown ballancers him on 
his chin jest as depictured,” and Ebenezer 
gave a haughty sniff of contemptuous in- 
credulity. 

The terms of the wager were fully under- 
stood by the bettors and the stakeholder. 
When Billy Irving came in to supper he 
learned of the wager, but made no com- 
ment. The landlord, now that he was a 
purseholder, felt a vast curiosity to learn 
more about Bolivar and his astounding clev- 
erness and about the herculean attainments 
of his trainer. The published announcements 
were, after all, quite meagre, and left the 
whole thing a mystery. 

“Mr. Irving,’ said Boniface, “that man 
must have a wonderful jaw to hold the ele- 
phant on his chin!”’ 

“Oh! he has,’’ responded Billy. ‘‘He got it 
talking back to his mother-in-law.” 

As the boss billposter was hungry, further 
—, was not forthcoming. 

‘rom that day until the circus arrived, 
Plank was agitated to the very steeple of 
the town hall with the controversy between 
Ford and Noyes. Half the town sided with 
Ebenezer and the other half with the intrepid 
sportsman who had betted against him. In 
fact, Capulets and Montagues became in- 
fected with the spirit of those two gamblers, 
and reckless bets were registered all through 
the thrifty community of Plank, ranging from 
three-cent cigars to one dollar in real money. 

When the circus actually reached the town 
no elephant was seen to arrive or appeared 
in the parade. At the afternoon performance 
the landlord of the tavern attended in his 
official capacity as custodian of the wagered 
five dollars. Business was all that good re- 
pute and perfect weather could make it, and 
from all the glad, expectant throng that 
pressed into the tent past Manager and Pro- 
prietor Murray, there came but one discord- 
ant note and that was sounded loud and 
harsh by the rougher, though not really tur- 
bulent, element of woodmen. A number of 
them threateningly declared: 

“Ef that ellerphant Bolivar don’t stand 
up on the clown’s chin, there’s goin’ to be 
trouble!” 

Murray was prominent in the performance 
from first to last, being his own equestrian 
director and ringmaster. The threats and 
hints about Bolivar had not disturbed him 
in the least, and that was perhaps the reason 
why he did not broach the matter to Tom 
Barry, the exhibitor of the performing ele- 
phant. Or it is equally likely that he did 
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Piano 


Perfection 
In Every Detail 


IS THE KEY NOTE OF THE 


KNABE’S 


SUCCESS COVERING A 
PERIOD OF MORE THAN 
THREE SCORE YEARS 





Send to-day for the Knabe Art Catalogue— 








the hand: t piano booklet yet published 
WM. KNABE CO. 
Baltimore New York Washington 
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ToS Zap 


The Man in the Collar is the sign of 
Perfecti 


lon: —in 
Style, in Fit, in Wear. One of the neatest and most 
comfortable collars ever made is shown above—correct 
in line, excellent in style, perfect in fit. Four heights. 
Price, 2 for 25c. Sold by leading dealers. If unable 
to procure them we will supply you. Our handsome book- 
let shows HELMET BRAND collars of every style, no ¥j 
matter what your special requi . Also authoritative in- ¥ 
formation on correct details of dress for every occasion. Free ¥ 
for your dealer’s name. 38 Broadway, TROY, N.Y. 
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Shipped on Approval 

















We will ship any bicycle C. 0. D. on approval 
without a cent deposit, and if accepted allow 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL before purchase is binding. 


EW 1903 M 
‘‘Bellise,’? complete $8.75 
‘‘«Cossack. ” Guaranteed $10. 75 
“Siberian, ”’s\euss $12.75 
4 ‘Neudort, * Road Racer $14. 75 


No better bicycles at any price. Any other make 
or model you want at one-third usual price. 
Choice of any standard tires and best equip- 
ment on all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
RIDER ‘AGENTS ED in every town 
to buy sample wheel at special price and take 
orders for our improved 703 models, There's 
big money in it. 
500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full description. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 
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WAS REFUSED LIFE INSURANCE 


Rejected on Account of “Coffee Heart’’ 


Life insurance companies have fully es- 
tablished the fact that the use of coffee 
causes an organic derangement of the 
heart, shortening the long beat and im- 
periling life. For this reason habitual 
coffee drinkers are refused life insurance 
in many eases. A well-known merchant 
of White’s Creek, Tenn., proprietor of a 
large store there, says:—‘‘Three years ago 
I was examined for life insurance and to 
my surprise was rejected because my heart 
action was at times out of place 15 beats 
in 60. 

“T consulted several good doctors and 
was invariably asked by them ‘Do you 
drink ardent spirits? use tobacco? or drink 
coffee?’ to the first I answered ‘Very lit- 
tle’ to the second ‘No’ to the last ‘Yes’ 
and they would all say ‘Quit coffee.’ 

“T determined to do this. I had read 
about Postum Cereal Coffee and bought 
and used it and I liked it as well as the 
best of real coffee and as a result of its use 
in place of coffee I find myself without a 
skip in my heart action and I can get in- 
surance on my life cheaper by 25 per cent 
(notwithstanding the advance in age), than 
I could when I first commenced using 
Postum.”? Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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F Be that as it may, the manager lingered at 

Wonderful Performing Elephant, with grace- 

silk, but which wasn’t either, which, how-| «After more than twenty years’ of practice, I have no hesitation in stating that for 
above cut. The crown is 


ine Tucked . i 
All Silk Chiffon the ringback to observe the reception after @ @ 
making the announcement: ‘Tom Barry and 
the wonderful performing elephant, Bolivar!”’ 
A great yell went up from the audience as 
the clown came running into the arena hold- 
ing up Bolivar by the hind legs. 
“Mile up, Bolivar!” commanded the clown, 

fully curving trunk and tail, his bulky form Water 

all painted a bright, alluring red—that para- 

ever; had been duly and effectively inflated 

as ra | Prompt results I have found BU ALO WATE IN_ PREVENT- 

rs alyy sory mana ele ae nothing to compare with FF LITHIA R ING URIC ACID 

artistically made of «pla: Plank was in a state of frenzy that night. | DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 


coming to a halt in the centre of the ring. 
gon of modern mammoths—that peerless cre- ** NOTHING T9 COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
on in artistic folds, the under and outer rims fin coved wile Boniface took in eight dollars and forty cents *“TIAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.” 













And in a second the huge beast was balanced 
on Tom Barry’s chin, placed there by the 

clown’s unaided hands—yes, Bolivar, the 

ation of an ingenious Parisian manufacturer, 
xe wil oe with skin of some strange substance which DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 
Sflce, express paid, might have been taken for india-rubber or Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof. Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 
this beautiful hand 
made ‘saneee all 
silk Chiffon Pat- 
tern Hat just like the 



























































imported straw cloth. The side trimming consists of an im~ at his tavern—thus exceeding his receipts on = - 
ported ray of, Puro Silk and Velvet ree with wats! | | the Fourth of July by a dollar eighty-five. | Der, Alexander B. Mott, of New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue 
pa a buckle A drape of pure silk taffeta on the bendeas and Fullerton Ford and Ebenezer Noyes saw each — Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital I have made sufficient use 
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9 4% *aenumne “IV ACEY |The Most Gorgeous Palace on Earth 


By John Oliver Hobbes 
Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly at the Delhi Durbar 
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— 
desk, No. 27A, exactly as illustrated, direct | 
from our factory at Grand Rapids, Mich., Freight 
Prepaid east of the Mississippi, and north of Ten- 

nessee (points beyond sequalized), sent ‘On Ap- 
proval,” to be returned at our expense if it is not ' 

the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. (Ask 
for complete description.) 

long, 30 inches wide, and 48 inches 
mt, closed back, front base 

) 


it tile boxes, 2 s 


mould, 





THIS DESK is 50 inches 
high ; it has quartered-oak fro 
22 pigeon holes, 9 oak-fr 
drawer (with lock) ball-bearing caste 
Sriction pedestal drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 s! 

index drawer, 3 letter files with indexes co 
lock)—Macey-Pascal patent curtain lock, mouse and dust-proof 
bottoms. It is made with our Sectional construction by which 
it can be quickly taken apart and put together, and the entire desk 
has our special velvet polish finish. It is strictly high-grade 
in every respect. 









NOTE :—We make these desks in 
large quantities and can ship 
promptly. 

» of the entire desk business has a HIGH { 
f equal size and strictly high grade 


ial and finish, been sold direct to the 






Never in the 
roll-top desk r 








in every dets 

user by a fac at any time, on such liberal terms and at 
80 low a price. This is a strong statement but the desk itself 
merits it. 


FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


CARD INDEX ona SECTIONAL 
SYSTEMS mc’ BOOK-CASES 
BRANCHES: 
New York, 343 Broadway, Chicago, N. Y. Life Building, 
Boston, 178 Federal St., Philadelphia, 13th and Market Sts. 


6% PER ANNUI1, TAXES PAID 


N order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, we pro- 
pose to enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, Michigan, April, 
1903 ; and in order to do so, offer for sale, at par, 1,000 shares of 


i ail sansa 





$100 each, of our 6 per cent. Treasury Preferred Stock. This 
stock is CUMULATIVE—pays 3 per cent. SEMI-ANNUAL 
LY, and the TAXES ARE PAID by the company. Subscrip- 
tions will be received until April 15th, 1903. For particulars, 


address Fred Macey, Chairman, The Fred Macey Company, 
Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

REFERENCES: Any Agency of Bradstreet or R. G. Dun 
& Co., or any Bank in Grand Rapids. 
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PI NO DO YOU WANT A 
A GENUINE BARGAIN 
Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, 
Fischers, Sterlings and other well known makes. Many 


cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are offered ata 
great discount. Uprights as low 


“as $100. Also beautiful New 
Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine in- strument at $290, 


fully equal to many $400 pianos. 
Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about $5. Write for list 
and particulars. You make a great saving. Pianos warranted as 
represented. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


Lyon & Healy 


19 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 








Learn the truth | 
Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess a 
copy of the new and valuable 


*°* Sexology 


by Wiii1aM H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 

Do you know 

that the main cause of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is admitted 
by physicians and shown by court records to 










be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” 
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LORD'S PRAYER 


Bangle Ring. Smallest ever Coined. 
Or any Initial engraved 
i FREE. Rolled Gold. 
Warranted three years. 10c. 
for either or 15c. for both. 
Vokes Mfg. Co., 76 Western Av., Covington, Ky,. 





s of merit—free. 





















ucks in Shirt Waists. Needed in Every Home. 
Exclusive Territory and Special Terms to Gen- 
eral Agents. Catalogue and Particu.ars Free. 
AMERICAN CONS. ALLI. Inc., 49 Wabash, Chicago. 


RETOUCHING TAUGHT BY /IAIL 


In six weeks you can learn the absolutely new and only 
syste:natic method. A paying profession. Avail yourself 
of my 19 years’ experience and study. Amateurs learn 
to retouch your own negatives and filr 
M. I. L. 


A Tacks in 8h: Device for Ironing Puffs, Gathers, 





Ims. 
L. RETOUCHING SCHOOL, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 





This is the fourth of a series of five articles descriptive of the ceremonies attendant 


upon the proclamation of King Edward VII. as Emperor of India. 


Mrs. Craigie (John 


Oliver Hobbes) attended the Durbar as a guest of Lady Curzon, the Vice-Queen of India 
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ESS THAN a hundred years before 
Horace Walpole commenced his imper- 
ishable correspondence; a little more 

than a hundred years before ‘‘The History 
of Clarissa Harlowe”’ set sentimental Europe 
into floods of tears; while Innocent X. was 
struggling in vain against the policy of the 
Hapsburgs and the decline of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire; while Charles I. of unhappy, 
if blessed, memory was fighting his doomed 
cause with Cromwell; in the year that Louis 
Quatorze was born (as some pretend miracu- 
lously) and Richelieu was at the summit of 
his fortunes; when America, little valued by 
the English, was beginning to attract the 
notice of French commercial enterprise thirty 
years after the founding of Quebec; seventy- 
four years after St. Peter’s at Rome was fin- 
ished, Shah Jehan was building the most 
magnificent palace in the East—perhaps in 
the world the beautiful Palace of the Moguls 
at Delhi. It is made of red sandstone and 
white marble: some of its walls and arches are 
still inlaid with malachite, lapis-lazuli, blood- 
stone, agate, cornelian and jasper. There 
were once silver ceilings, silk carpets, and 
hangings embroidered with gems; the pillars 
were hung with brocades; the recesses were 
filled with china and vases of flowers, treas- 
ures of the goldsmith’s craft, also, no doubt 
from Italy and France—the Italy of the Re- 
naissance and the France of Mary of Medici. 


A Priceless Bed 


Beyond doubt there was the famous Peacock 
Throne—‘‘a sort of large four-post bed all 
made of gold, with two peacocks standing 
behind it, their tails expanded and set with 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls and dia- 
monds, while a parrot cut out of a single 
emerald perched upon the tester.’? On the 
front side of the canopy was a diamond— 
the Koh-i-noor, now among the crown jewels 
of England. Tavernier, the jeweller, who 
was at Delhi in 1665, beheld these wonders 
and thought they represented, all told, ‘‘two 
hundred millions of livres.” And the terri- 
ble Nadir Shah came from Persia in 1739, 
drawn sightseeing by stories of luxury and 
pomp. He sipped his coftee on the glorious 
couch; he dreamed dreams; he saw visions, 
and next day, after watching a massacre of 
the citizens of Delhi, he broke up the Peacock 
Throne. But although he took much plunder 
(valued at eighty millions sterling) he left the 
proud inscription under the cornice where it 
remains to this day ironically triumphant— 
“Tf on earth be an Eden of bliss 
It is this, it is this, it is this.’’ 

Nor could he take away the great Audience 
Hall—‘“‘similar in plan to a Gothic cathedral” 
with its two-and-thirty columns sustaining as 
many arches ‘inlaid with finest work like the 
great Duke’s chapel—the Medicean chapel— 
at Florence’; he could not take away the 
Jasmine Tower, the gardens, the fourteen 
courts, the baths, the grilles of alabaster, 
the little pavilions and kiosks, the nobility 
of the vast design, the genius of the master- 
builders. Many descriptions have been writ- 
ten of this palace, but in giving the rich 
details one loses the delicacy of the whole 
eftect. A precious stone is not beautiful be- 
cause it is large, or costly, or extraordinary, 
but because of its color, or its position in 
some decorative scheme. Carved marble 
may be easily vulgar—nothing, indeed, is 
so repulsive as inferior marble-work; the 
streets, cemeteries, restored churches and 
modern edifices throughout Europe offer 
testimony to this fact. It is not the splen- 
dor of the Diwan-i-Am and the Diwan-i-Khas, 
but their exquisite symmetry which enchant 
the eye; it is the design of the inlay, not the 
rarity of the materials employed, which seems 
to cast upon the walls some far-oft reflection 
from “‘the city not made with hands.” 


A Mohammedan Masterpiece 


Yet the atmosphere of the palace and its 
appeal to the heart is that of the earth and 
the fulness thereof: after two and a half cen- 
turies of tragic mysterious history it stands, 
true to its inscription, a supreme pleasure- 
house—the one perfect temple in existence 
for pride and the flesh. If one could imagine 
the Joy of Life wandering restless, homeless 
and forgotten through the world, she would 
halt at last at Shah Jehan’s Eden of bliss and 
make it her abiding-place. It is perfect be- 
cause of all architects—the Hindoo, the Bud- 
dhist, the Egyptian, the Jew, the Pagan, the 
Christian—the Mohammedan alone could be- 
lieve in the es and everlasting do- 
minion of the senses. To him there was no 
mockery in earthly passions: to him there 
was no need of Epicurean philosophy to dis- 
suade his mind from pondering too bitterly 
on the evanescence of every delight: he did 
not say with the old heretic Omar— 


“And if the wine you drink, the lip you press, 
End in the nothing all things end in—Yes; 
Then fancy while thou art, thou art but what 
Thou shalt be—Nothing; thou shalt not be less’’; 


He did not have before him as the reward for 
a life of self-abnegation, the indefinable Nir- 
vana—which, according to some, is a country 
of celestial happiness, to others a state of ab- 
solute annihilation where man is delivered 
forever from life, its evils and its fugitive 
gladness: to him the absorption of his own 
soul hereafter in the universal spirit offered 
no recompense for religious austerities and 
meditation here; for him the bliss of Moksba 


was neither credible nor alluring; to him 
there was no blessedness in mourning, no in- 
heritance for the meek and lowly, no vanity 
in youth, no folly in love, no snare in bodily 
beauty, no deception in riches, no adder in 
the cup, no hidden woe in festivals. And so 
he was able to create with exultation and 
security a palace to the greater glory of man. 
In the gayest capitals of Christendom there 
is a lurking self-contempt and a certain de- 
fiance about the mansions, whether new or 
old, of the rich—they are built, let us say, 
to last dong enough; royal abodes are grave 
and chilling; the new hotels, restaurants, the- 
atres and music-halls have a forced bright- 
ness; their gorgeousness is tawdry; little in 
them is even tolerable by daylight; one feels 
that they were all conceived in melancholy 
as a financial speculation for the use of a 
fatigued, feverish and unbelieving race. 

I had intended to describe the State Ball, 
and have attempted, instead, to give some 
idea of the place in which it was held; for, 
given uniforms, animated faces, new gowns, 
jewels, military music and excitement, one 
great ball is precisely the same as another. 
Whether Europeans have the art of enjoying 
themselves naturally, or dancing with grace, 
or fitting harmoniously in a background of 
pure romance, are side questions which each 
of us may answer according to our experi- 
ence, our gen nga our education or our 
honesty. It can not be maintained that the 
average waltz as a series of movements is 
dignified or pretty: it may be amusing, and 
it is frequently—to use a paradox—a languor- 
ous romp. So far as enjoyment is calculable, 
the guests at Delhi seemed wholly enthusi- 
astic. But among the many charming beings 
to be seen in the vast crowd, the woman who 
presented the most romantic appearance and 
embodied the romantic ideal was Lady Cur- 
zon herself. A perpetual reason for this lies, 
no doubt, in the fragile beauty of her counte- 
nance: it does not follow, however, that the 
possession of beauty makes, in the modern, 
for romance. Lady Curzon suggests this 
rare sentiment because she does not smear 
her face with red-and-white washes nor dis- 
figure her head by the pyramids of curls, 
pads, fringes, tulle and ribbons which, pinned 
on without regard for proportion, balance or 
line, alter many handsome members of En- 
glish society till they resemble the ignoble 
advertisements of fashionable wig-makers. 
Dress, too, counts for so much in pictu- 
resqueness: clothes nowadays are made of 
everything except ideas. Lady Curzon al- 
ways wears elaborately woven or embroid- 
ered materials, but she never overloads them 
with ornaments—she does not pile lace on 
passementerie, mix ostrich plumes with flow- 
ers, and sprinkle the whole with spangles; 
nor, affecting homeliness, does she trust to 
necklace, some bracelets and a tiara to coun- 
terbalance the deficiencies of soiled or ill- 
made garments; nor, for the purpose of in- 
spiring the sense of what is called a presence, 
does her hair visibly augment in propor- 
tion to the considerableness of the occasion. 


Lady Curzon’s Charm 


Beauty is not given to one woman in many 
hundreds, but every woman has at least some 
measure of individuality, and it is surely bet- 
ter to preserve this and be recognized by it 
than to put on stereotyped vulgarities which 
harden the softest features and form the most 
repellent frame possible to any face. We all 
feel the attraction of a poetical appearance, 
and fortunately it depends rather on the at- 
mosphere one can suggest than on the acci- 
dent of a straight nose, or a fresh complexion, 
or liquid eyes, or a smiling mouth, or a gentle 
brow. In speaking of poetry and the poetic, 
moreover, it should be remembered that 
there are many kinds of poetry: some of it 
is peculiar for its vigor and downrightness, 
its ruggedness -and simplicity. A lady, for 
instance, who determined on entering a ball- 
room to call up the best quotations from 
Keats would be foredoomed, I think, to dis- 
aster. This reflection brings me back to the 
ball at Delhi: there were nearly four thou- 
sand persons present, including a number of 
chiefs in full-dress; the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught and the Grand Duke of Hesse 
took part with their Excellencies in the State 
Lancers; ladies who had chairs stood upon 
them in order to watch every figure in that 
historic dance. At supper, { on told, the 
following amount of nourishment was grate- 
fully consumed: 8,000 eggs, 360 quarts of 
soup, 1,600 entrées, 300 jellies and creams, 
200 dishes of pastry, 300 turkeys, 100 legs of 
lamb, 700 chickens, 400 quails, 300 partridges, 

hams, 130 pheasants, 150 tongues, 9,000 
Tolls, 8 boar’s heads, 1,000 plates of sand- 
wiches, 150 quarts of ice-cream, 850 dishes 
of sweets. About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the last carriages drove away: their lights 
flickered later like fireflies below the electric 
globes and great arc-lamps of the camps, the 
stars which had seen the ancient kings of 
whom even the stones have kept no record, 
which had lighted the last Emperor of Hin- 
dostan on his way forth to his last battle, 
which had looked upon the majesty and the 
downfall of the mighty Moguls, which had 
trembled at the horrors of the Mutiny, shone 
down on Hindoos, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians sleepily discussing with their respective 
associates the brilliant success of the great- 
est entertainment ever given in the Indian 
Empire, 
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Made to Order and Meas- 
ure; Fit Guaraateed for 


Any honest man can geta 
suit of us made to exact meas- 
ure on time payments. 
matter where he lives or what i 
his business is. You select the 
cloth from 75 samples sent, 
embracing all of the popular 
styles being worn, and we will make 
it up in the very latest fashion. 
_ We Guarantee the cloth, lin- 
ings, workmanship, fit—guarantee 
everything and your money back 
if you are not satisfied. Man 
tailors charge from $25 to $30 cash 
for suits no better than those we 
make for $18, and you have plenty 
of time in which to pay. 

OUR TERMS are one-half 
cash with the order and the bal- 
ance in four equal monthly pay- 
ments. Our improved system of 
self-measurement insures perfect 
fit, precisely the same as if you 
came here to be measured. We 
take all responsibility. Return 
anything not satisfactory, and 
we will refund your money. 

Our prices for Business Suits, Dress Suits, 
Overcoats and Uniforms range from $18 to 
$27. All garments are cut and made in our own 
Union shops. We refer you to the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago or any Express Co. as 
to our responsibilitv. Send for our FREE SAM- 
PLES, Fashion Plate and Illustrated Booklet. 
Agents Wanted. 


PULLMAN TAILORING CO., 261 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





















































Growing Ideas 


arden. 
odern 







What to grow in the 
When to grow and how. 
ideas of agriculture and 
floriculture for those 
who plant for pleasure 
or profit. Illustrated in 


Dreer’s 
Garden Calendar 


Sent free to all who mention this paper 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iama regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say: “I never felt better in my life.’ 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of ubesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,’’ which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier's Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 


INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Send 10 cents postage for great poul- 
try book just issued, explaining remark- 
able guarantee under which we sell. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. 
Box B-195, Quiney, Ill. 



















110 
Yards Fine Poultry 


CASH for Your PROPERTY 


We can sell your farm, residence, factory, lots or business 

quickly for cash, no matter where located. Send description and 

learn how. Money to loan on good mortgages. Estab’d 

in 1893. Offices in principal cities. Highest references. 
A. A. ROTTNER & CO. 

932 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hard leather heels, say doctors now, 
Will ache us while they shake us, 

But rubber cushions, they avow, 
Will ward off undertakers, 

The hygienic influence and correction of carriage acquired through 
wearing O’Sullivan Rubber Heels receives the recognition of the 
medical fraternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask your 
dealer to put O’Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 35 cents and small sum 
for attaching. All dealers, or O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 











POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 

The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 

ever invented for the positive, permanent removal of all! 

Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 
trolysis; also effectually removes Moles, Warts, 
Red Veins and other facial blemishes. Ladies can 
operate in the privacy of their own homes with 
results as positive as can be obtained by skilled 
specialists. You can have this apparatus Free 
of all cost, Send for full particulars. 











D. J. MAHLER, 709 Matthewson St., Providence, R. I. 
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Correct 
Spring Suits 


Made to your Measure 


Quality and Fit $ 
Guaranteed 
Wecutand finish 
3 our garments 
+" in our own shops. 


» Before you order your 
\ .) Spring suitsendforour 


a 

Order Clothing. 
It contains a 
ull line of 
desirable 

and latest 


guarantee to 
please you at a 
saving of one third 
or more _ over 
ordinary tailors’ 
prices, and for 
very little more 
than dealers ask 
for ready made 
garments. A trial 
isall we ask—your 
money back if you 
are not satisfied. 
Thirty-one years 
reputationforhon- 
est values and fair 
dealing back of 
our guarantee, 


V 10746, the suit we 
offer for $18, is made 
of fine quality, all 
wool cassimere. Pat- 
tern is a neat gray, 
broken check, 


blending. 
tinctly new, out of the ordinary and stylish. 
Sample is shown in Catalogue VG. ein 
any style, sack or cutaway frock. 


Send TO-DAY for Catalogue VG. 


(No charge.) One penny for a postal card 
request can’t be spent to better advantage. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago. 
Established 1872. 














Ask for Help 


A Postal Will Bring You a 
Way to Get Well 


Think how often you have read this 
offer, Why do you wait, while thousands 
write me and get well? : 

If yon sick ones could only know what 
I know, you all would write. 

I will mai] you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month on 
trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

Whatever your prejudice or doubt, you 
must know this:—If the remedy did not 
succeed, the offer would ruin me. It must 
be apparent that I have learned how to 
cure. 

When I have the faith to take all the 
risk, won’t you merely write a postal to 
get well? ] 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how 
to strengthen weak inside nerves. My 
Restorative brings back that power which 
alone operates the vital organs. I treat a 
weak organ as I would a weak engine, by 
giving it the power to act. My way al- 
ways succeeds, save when a cause like 
cancer makes a cure impossible. And 
most of these chronic diseases cannot be 
cured without it. 

You’ll know this when you read my 
book. 

Simply state which 
book you want, and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 

521, Racine, Wis. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No, 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. F 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


A Social Expedient 


OT LONG AGO a woman, famous for 

her originality, social daring and lav- 

ish entertainments, completed the new 
house which had cost her a large forturie and 
excited the interest of everybody in the city 
in which she dwells. With the exception of 
the workmen and the artists employed in the 
decorations, no one had seen the interior of 
the splendid new mansion which had en- 
grossed so much of this wealthy woman's 
time and money, and speculation regarding 
its scheme of decoration and furnishings was 
rife wherever two or three of her acquaint- 
ances were gathered together. During the 
period of its construction the fame of the 
new house spread to even the most distant 
cities in the land, until curiosity was excited 
to such a pitch that there was not a wide- 
awake Sunday editor in Chicago, Boston or 
New York who would not gladly have paid a 
generous price for a description of its splen- 
dors with suitable photographs. 

In due course of time the last of the scaf- 
foldings came down, the workmen and deco- 
rators disappeared and the owner, accompa- 
nied by several vans of personal belongings 
and followed by a great retinue of servants, 
moved in. It was, of course, inevitable that 
she should give a grand housewarming to 
celebrate her installation in the splendid and 
costly palace which was henceforth to be her 
home. Nor was it strange, considering her 
fame as a musical connoisseur and a devoted 
patron of opera and concert, that her house- 
warming should take the form of a musicale. 
Therefore, she summoned to her aid a fa- 
mous musical director, conducted him to her 
superb music-room, and asked his advice in 
regard to a suitable programme. 

“I trust that you have had the acoustics 
of this room properly tested,”’ said the music 
director, as his eye took in the noble propor- 
tions of the great chamber. 

‘“‘Tintend that this concert shall test them,” 
she made answer. ‘‘Of course it is impossi- 
ble to make the test unless the room is filled 
with people, and if I invite my friends to a 
rehearsal, I rob the musicale of the charm of 
novelty. You see, nobody has seen the in- 
terior of the house or knows anything about 
—o furniture and curios.”’ 

he director shrugged his shoulders and 
made answer: “It is a great pity that you 
can not make the test beforehand. If there 
is anything wrong you should know it at 
once. After all, for a woman as clever as 
yourself the problem is not a difficult one. 
Try to think of some scheme which will pull 
you out of the difficulty.”’ 

The woman of wealth and originality 
brooded over the matter for half an hour 
after dinner that evening and at the end of 
that time a smile of triumph illumined her 
face, and, summoning her secretary, she bade 
her write a short letter of invitation. 

‘‘A brilliant idea indeed!’’ cried the secre- 
tary enthusiastically as she finished the let- 
ter, for she had known of her employer's 
dilemma. ‘Now the town will look upon 
you as a philanthropist as well as a woman 
of fashion.”’ 

Her prophecy came true just three days 
later when the press burst into a chorus of 
praise over the generous action of the famous 
society leader in opening her new and splen- 
did palace with a magnificent concert for the 
sole benefit of the inmates of the blind asylum. 


a 
A Simple Method 


667 T OFTEN HAPPENS,” said Mr. David 
Belasco while talking about some of the 
mechanical effects used in ‘‘The Darling 

of the Gods,” ‘‘that tricks of the simplest de- 
scription arouse the popular wonder and cu- 
riosity to the greatest extent, while on the 
other hand the most original, delicate and 
daring work passes unnoticed by all save 
professional experts. A great many years 
ago, when I was learning the business of 
mounting and producing plays, I introduced 
acat into ‘Hearts of Oak’—the play that made 
the late James A. Herne famous. We had a 
live baby in the play, too, which excited a 
tremendous amount of interest, but I think 
the cat created more talk and wonder be- 
cause every one is familiar with the habits 
of that domestic animal and knows how diffi- 
cult it is to teach one to perform even the 
simplest trick. 

“Every night, at a certain cue, this cat 
came on the stage, walked across to the fire- 
place, stretched herself and then lay down in 
front of the blazing hearth, for we burned 
real fire in a gas log in order to make the 
scene more realistic and natural. The cat 
did her part so easily and naturally that she 
frequently got a round of applause, and it 
always happened that before we had played 
three nights in a town the most popular topic 
of conversation was, ‘How did they ever train 
that cat to come on the stage, stretch herself 
and lie down in front of the fire?’ 

“Night after night the cat took her cue and 
went through her little act to the wonder 
and delight of all beholders. It really seemed 
like a remarkable performance on her part; 
but, after all, her education was a very sim- 
ple matter. A few minutes before it was time 
for her to go on we used to put her in a basket 
just large enough to hold her comfortably 
without giving her a chance to change her 
position, and then leave her in a cool place 
in the cellar. At the proper time, she was 
brought upstairs and released in the entrance 
in time to answer her cue. Of course she 
walked across the stage to where the fire 
was burning, and when she got there what 
was there to do except to stretch herself asa 
measure of relief after her cramped position 
in the basket and then lie down in the warmth 
of the blazing log? The fact is, it would have 
been very difficult indeed to train her to do 
anything else under the circumstances.” 
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The Best Shakespeare 


Sets Sent Free for Examination 


We believe our New International Edition of Shakespeare to be the 
best edition, for practical use and reading, in existence. 

Our belief is shared by thousands of men and women whose opinions 
are worth having. This edition contains the most accurate of Shake- 


speare texts—printed in clear, legible type—carefully annotated, and it 
excels all other editions in its copious and lucid Glossaries, Critical Com- 
ments, and interesting matter relative to Shakespeare and his times. 
The fact that its Notes and Explanatory matter have been supplied, not 
by one or two editors, but by two hundred of the world’s greatest Shake- 
spearian authorities, is of itself sufficient evidence of its merit. 
would like to send this edition to 


We 
you—no matter how far from New 
York your home is—for 
examination. At your 
request we will send you 
a set at our expense. 
You may keep it for five 
days and compare it care- 
fully with any other edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. If 
you do not consider it 
worth more than our low 
Club price, you may re- 
turn it to us, and we will 
pay the expense of its 
return. 

The sets are in thirteen attractively illustrated volumes. The 


volumes are 8x5 inches in size and are handsomely bound 
in cloth or half-leather stamped in gold. 


The International Edition 


This edition of Shakespeare is made for pleasant reading and not to be placed 
away on a shelf for ornament. The famous Cambridge text, which has been for 
forty years the standard text of Shakespeare, is the basis of the edition. The set 
contains also Prefaces giving the history of each play, Critical Comments on the 
oe and the characters in them, Glossaries defining every difficult word, and 

xplanatory and Critical Notes which make clear every obscure passage. There 
are about 400 reproductions of the quaint woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time in the 
set, besides numerous full-page plates in colors and photogravures. A complete 
Life of Shakespeare is included with the set. Shakespeare's Works—everything 
he wrote—is given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. A set forms 
a complete Shakespearian Library. 


Half-Price Offer—rTo Prompt People 


Through our Shakespeare Club you can obtain a set of the new and 
limited edition at half-price and on easy terms of payment. The regu- 
lar price of this edition is $44.00 and $36.00—according to the bind- 
ing. Our Club price is $22.00 for a set in half-leather binding and 
$18.00 for the cloth binding, payable at the rate of $1.00 a month. 
If you ever expect to own a Satisfactory edition of Shakespeare, 
or if you are accumulating a home library, you should not let 
this opportunity pass. The coupon will bring youa set for 



























examination—express prepaid—and if it is not satisfactory The 

you can return it at our expense without costing you a ‘aan 

er 78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a complete 
Index of Shakespeare's Works, by means of which the 
reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No 
Concordance of Shakespeare can be bought for less than $6.00, 
and this volume is worth more to the reader than a Concor- 
dance. We will also give with this edition a Plan for the Study of 
each play, with Stud eudiees and a No other 

full and systematic Plan of Study for all the plays can be 

bought for less than $4.00. 


Please send me 

on approval, pre- 
id,_a set of the 
ew International 
Shakespeare in half- 
leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If 
satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and 
$1 per month thereafter for 
21 months; if not satisfactory 
I agree to return them within 
5 days. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PND Sidi ctecicdindimeis Sceccceces 


GOFOEE sins ccediccnedseuctencincé- eee 


CEES. cccccvcceces Orceccers eovcceccesce 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 




















Light Electric Runabout 


MARK XXXVIII. 

















Fastest, handsomest and most convenient Electric 
Runabout on the market. Five speeds up to 
15 miles per hour. Underslung battery and mo- 
tor, leaving body space entirely free for luggage. 
Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different 
Columbia models will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN, ——— 


New York SAaLesroom: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street 
Boston: 43 Columbus Ave. CuicaGo: 1421 Michigan Ave. 
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171 La Salle Street 





Your Savings Draw 
4 Per Cent Interest 


yhile paying for a high grade first mort- 
gage or bond 


The partial payments 
the business can 
safely done by mail 
reliable and conservative Company. 


FIRST-MORTGAGE BOND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Organized under Illinois State Banking Law. 


of $500 and upwards 
drawing S per cent 


and all features of 
be easily, quickly and 
with this strong, 


SEND TO-DAY for our list and book- 
let, “First Mortgage Bond and Trust 
Company Investment Methods.’ Pleased 
to write and give full particulars of any 
of our investments. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Remember the name. 




















ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


= COST NO MORE 








cine’ f° WHITE BRONZE 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss- 
grown, discolored, re- 
quires constant ex- 
pense and care, and 
\, eventually crumbles 
back to Mother 
arth. Besides it is 
ery expensive. 


White Bronze 
is strictly everlasting. 
It cannot crumble with 
| the action of frost. 
. Moss-growth is an im- 
wee possibility. It is more 
a artistic than any 
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gh erneen ies a, stone. Then why 
+. ee not investigate 
it? It has been 

P adopted for more 

Rea ayastl than a hundred 
public monu- 

by thousands of delighted customers in 
Many granite dealers have 


ments 
ill parts of the country. 
weak, i White 5 ronze in preference to granite for their 


and 


own burial plots. We have designs from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no obligations. We deal 
direct and deliver everywhere. Special inducements 
for winter orders 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
359 Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 









Success 


awaits the youth 
who masters 
eye mh and 





HE use of the Remington every- 

where predominates, and for the 
young man who operates it the best 
positions, providing the surest avenues 
for subsequent advancement, are always 
open. 

Our new illustrated booklet, «<A 
Stepping Stone to Success,’’ contairs 
the biographies of many successful men 
who have been helped by their knowl- 
edge of shorthand or typewriting. Sent 
free to young men on request. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


327 Broadway, New York 





























You need an Anastigmat. 


Hew about a Wide- 
Angle Lens in cells to 
fit your shutter? It’s 
an Emil you want. 








1884-1903 


NINETEEN YEARS’ Optical and Mechanical Experience 
is the HERITAGE of the 


You cannot afford to buy a ono before you've 
seen and examined the new KORONAS. 
We have two to offer: 
The Turner-Reich and th Verastigmat. 
GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
733 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





















Fifty Successful Poultry Men 
each the best in his line in America, 
constitute the faculty of the 


American 
outtry Institute 


pate ation in all branches of the 
Careful 








by mai l. 
e individ 
pens a new fiel 
»mplo yinent to young 
ently managed, the poultry busi- 
ness becomes very profitable. Free Book. Write 
at once for free copy of our 
ylete details of course, names of faculty, terms, etc. 

e mail it free. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY INSTITUTE 
Dept. M, 5, Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





yrospectus, 








a MARESA “ALL-ROADS ‘Moot — 


GEO. N. PIERCE CO., BUFFALO. N. ¥. 


Maxers A 


Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, ————— 





























Stamps. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
MEN’S HAT No. 1 


In soft,rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 


turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
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MEN’S HA? No. 2 
In smooth finish. Co.crs: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, a. J Pearl. 


We are hat manufac- 








ef Correspondence Instruction in 
| [)RAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 

*} Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 

x EE SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
2 traits well-known illustrators, 

OR particulars « of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 

















“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine for Investors— 
presenting facts, figures and informa- 
tion in an interesting manner—50 cents 
@year. Three months’ trial — 
tion 10 cents, stamps or silver. Samp! 


copy free, 


Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 
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Judge Parker 


By Robert Adamson 


N THE day when 
O a townful of ex- 

cited delegates at 
Saratoga were clamor- 
ing to know whether 
they were to be per- 
mitted to nominate 
Alton B. Parker for 
Governor the next 
morning, I trudged 
over a mile of primi- 
tive road from the way- 
side station at Esopus 
to a roomy old-fash- 
ioned white farmhouse 
on a hill above the 
Hudson, where, under the apple trees on the 
straggling lawn, 1 was met by a hearty, red- 
mustached, sun-reddened, blue-eyed man in 
a rough gray hat and suit of tarm-stained 
clothing. His shoes were a rough tan, 
scratched and soil-marked; a yellow leather 
girdle encircled his waist and the absence 
of any waistcoat revealed a generous ex- 
panse of striped negligee shirt-front. He 
wore a plain turn-down collar and simple 
black tie. 


Two Pictures of the Man 





Alton B. Parker 


He stood thigh-deep in the barley growing 
among the trees, a small drove of sheep graz- 
ing a few feet away and flocks of chicken 
and geese busy in the grass about him. A 
mild-mannered black yard dog was sprawled 
in the rough wagon-way near * The ground 
was littered with red apples from the over- 
loaded trees. A yoke of oxen were dragging 
a load of wood down to the river, in the back- 
ground, beyond the house. An old man was 
singing at his work about the barn. Across 
the river, in the distance, an express train 
was dashing noiselessly along, its still, ghost- 
like flight accentuating the isolation from the 
noisy world of the big white house. 

Two months later, in the lobby of Sherry’s, 
after the brilliant farewell dinner to M. Cam- 
bon, I saw in the procession of departing 
guests this same strik.ag farmer, metamor- 
phosed in smart opera-cape coat, tall opera 
hat and immaculate white waistcoat, a grace- 
ful and distinguished figure, a man to be 
singled out even in that company of famous 
Americans. 

These are two pictures of the man now 
most talked about for the next Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. They, in a 
way, typify the wide range of his sympathies 
and points of contrast with his fellows. Be- 
tween these extremes he has filled many of 
the typical réles of American life which at 
one time or another in his rise from the farm 
to the bench have given him the point of view 
of the majority of Americans. 

His statesmanship yet remains to be tried, 
but his democratic adaptability to men of 
every social shade is what has struck me on 
each of the half-dozen times I have seen him 
recently, always under widely diftering cir- 
cumstances. Some men put themselves in 
touch with others by an eftort, or with pa- 
tronizing condescension. Judge Parker loves 
to drop into the Esopus general store and 
gossip with the’ farmers, among whom his 
knowledge of the farm is held in high respect 
and his opinions about cattle are accepted as 
authority. 

Judge Parker has never lived in a city. 
He is the hearty product of the sane life of 
the country, as straight as an Indian and as 
strong as a sailor, at fifty-one. He radiates 
the hearty flavor of the country, a primal 
freshness and manly soundness. Which does 
not mean that he is without the graces that 
shine in the cultivated circles of the cities. 


Farm Life 


Judge Parker bought his farm directly after 
his election in 1897, intending, as he told me, 
to live there during the fourteen years of his 
term, and that, I am positive, is his intention 
still, in spite of the extravagant use of his 
name for the Presidency. What he said then 
about giving up the judgeship to enter poli- 
tics is of peculiar interest in view of the talk 
about him now. As I talked with him his 
nomination for Governor the next day was 
declared by the papers to be certain, and he 
was in a state of real alarm at the bare possi- 
bility. He was wounded to think they might 
call upon him to make the sacrifice, to give 
up a work he loved to enter a field distasteful 
and uncongenial. 

He has often declared that his ambition 
was not political and that in the ten years he 
had been out of politics he had lost all taste 
he ever had tor it. On the contrary, he was 
completely happy with his judicial work, with 
the opportunities it gave him of living most 
of the time the life of the country. He es- 
capes from Albany the first moment he can, 
hurrying to Esopus, where, in his big law 
library, commanding a fine sweep of the Hud- 
son, he writes all his decisions. He refreshes 
himself for his legal work by long gallops 
over the country and by working on the 
farm. He is an expert with the scythe, and 
there is no farm work that he can not do; he 
does it, too, with the vigor and heartiness of 
the strong man. His fad is cattle, to which 
he devotes particular attention, especially a 
fine herd of Hertfords, some of which won 
blue ribbons at the Buffalo Fair and which 
he sends to the country shows. 

A man more unlike the traditional physical 
ideal of a judge it would be hard to imagine. 
Seeing him recently among a company of 
justices in Brooklyn, he was like a youth 
among graybeards. He has the air of a man 
of affairs, of one constantly mingling with 
men, rather than the withdrawn and clois- 
tered air of the bench. Yet he is first of 
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Dempster Silk Hats $6 
and Opera Hats $8 


are more strictly fashionably cor- 
rect and more satisfactory in wear, 
fit and value than all others. 

Sold by leading hatters everywhere. 


Look for the trade-mark. 


Addresses of dealers handling them —if you 
don’t know where to go—gladly furnished by 


W. DempsTeER & Company 
223 Franklin St.. Chicago 


CHARLES 
Manufacturers—Not Retailers 








Counting Chicks Before Hatching \ 


is not _ — you 
an 


IOWA 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R.C Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 
from 503 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
the year 1602 to pursue his studies. At the house where 
he takes lodgings lives Busterga,a scientist. This man is 
the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in a plot for the violent 
acquisition of Geneva. He tries to corrupt Blondel, the 
Syndic of the city, by claiming to appa a remedy for the 
hetant with which Blondel believes —. afflicted. 
The Council of Geneva, having vague apprehensions of 
the Duke of Savoy's machinations, puts upon the Syndic 
the duty of watching Basterga. Blondel now makes an 
attempt to get the coveted medicine by stealth, with the 
innocent assistance of Claude. They are, however, af- 
frighted by uncanny voices, one of which is that of Anne, 
the landlady’s daughter. She acknowledges to Claude her 
subjection to Basterga and her liability to the charge of 
complicity with him in witchcraft. The Syndic then 
persuades another young student to obtain by stealth 
the contents of the scientist's strong-box. The youth in 
turn asks Anne to abstract the ‘‘documents.”’ She returns 
saying that the box contains nothing but a small phial 


CHAPTER XII 
The Cup and the Lip 


LONDEL could not hide the agitation he 
felt as he listened and saw whither his 
visitors’ errand tended. Fabri discerned 
this; much more Baudichon and Petitot, 
whose eyes were on the watch for the 
least sign of weakness. And Blondel was 
conscious that they saw it, and for that 
strove the more to mask his feelings 
under a show of decision. ‘‘l have little 

doubt that I shall have news within the hour,” he said. 
“Before night, I must have news.’’ And nodding with the 
air of a man who knew much, which he could not impart, he 
leaned back in the old Abbot’s chair. 

But Fabri had not come for that, nor was to be satisfied 
with that; and after a pause, ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I know. 
That may be so. But you see, Messer Blondel, this affair is 
not quite where it was yesterday, or we should not have 
come to you to-day. His Majesty—I am sure we are much 
indebted to him—does not write on light occasions; and his 
warning is explicit. From Paris, then, we get the same 
story as from Turin. And this be- 
ing so and the King’s tale agree- 
ing with our agent’s—”’ 

“He does not mention Basterga!”’ 
Blondel objected—and repented 
the moment he had said it. 

“By name, no. But he says—’’ 

‘‘Enough for any one with eyes!”’ 
Petitot exclaimed. 

“He says,’ Fabri repeated, re- 
questing the other by a gesture to 
be silent, ‘that the Grand Duke’s 
emissary is a Paduan expelled from 
Venice or from Genoa. It is near 
enough. And I confess, were I in 
your place, Messer Blondel—”’ 

“‘Withyourresponsibilities,” said 
Petitot, through closed teeth. 

“T should want to know—more 
about him.’’ This from Baudichon. 

Fabri nodded. “I think so,” he 
said. “I think so. In fact, I may 
go further and say that were I in 
your place, Messer Blondel, I 
should seize him to-day.” 

“Within the hkour!’’ snapped 
Petitot. 

“This minute!’ said Baudichon. 
And all three, their ultimatum de- 
livered, looked at Blondel, a chal- 
lenge in their eyes. If he stood 
out longer, if he still declined to 
take the step which prudence de- 
manded, the step on which they 
were all agreed, they would know 
that there was something behind. 

Blondel read the look, and it per- 
turbed him. But not to the point 
of py ee the resolution which he 
had formed at the Council Table 
and to which, once formed, he 
clung with the obstinacy of an 
obstinate man. The Remedium 
first; afterward what they would, 
but the Remedium first. He was 
not going to risk life, warm life, 
the vista of sunny unending to- 
morrows, of springs and summers 
and the melting of snows, for a 
craze, a scare, an imaginary dan- 
ger. Why, at that minute the lad 
he had commissioned to seize the 
thing might be on the way with it. At any minute a step 
might sound on the threshold, and herald the promise of 
life. And then—then they might deal with Basterga as 
= pleased. But until then—his mind was made up. 

“T do not agree with you,” he said, his underlip thrust 
out, his head trembling a little. 

‘You will not arrest him?’’ 

“No, I shall not arrest him,” he replied, hardening him- 
self to meet their astonished and indignant eyes. ‘Nor 
would you,’’ he continued with bravado, ‘‘in my place—if 
you knew as much as I do.”’ 

“But if you know—’’ Baudichon said, ‘tI would like to 
know also.” 

“The responsibility is mine.’’ Blondel swayed himself 
from side to side in his chair. ‘‘The responsibility is mine, 
and I am willing to bear it. It is the old difference of policy 
between us,’ he continued, addressing Petitot. ‘‘You are 
willing to grasp at every petty advantage, I am willing—”’ 

“To risk much to gain much,” cried Petitot. 

1 


‘To take some risk to gain a real advantage,’’ Blondel re- 
torted, correcting him with an eye to Fabri, whom alone, as 
the one impartial hearer, he feared. ‘For to what does the 
course you are so eager to take amount? You seize Bas- 
terga: later, you will release him at the Grand Duke’s 
request. What are we the better? What is gained?" 

“Safety.” 

No, pony other hand, danger. For, warned that we have 
detected their plot, they will hatch another plot, and instead 
of working as at present under our eyes, they will work be- 
low the surface with augmented care and secrecy: and will 
perhaps deceive us. No, my friends’’—with an air of patron- 
age, almost of contempt, for by dint of repeating his argu- 
ment he had come to believe it, and to plume himself 
upon it—“I look further ahead than you do, and for the 
sake of future gain am willing to take—present respon- 
sibility.” 

They were silent awhile: his old mastery. was beginning 
to assert itself. Then Petitot spoke. ‘It is a heavy respon- 
sibility,’’ he said, ‘‘a heavy one. And should harm come 
of it?” 

Blondel shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have no wife, Messer Blondel.”’ 

The Fourth Syndic stared, taken by surprise. 

“You have no daughters,”’ Petitot continued, a slight 
quaver in histone. ‘‘You have no little children, you sleep 
well of nights, the fall of wood-ash does not rouse you, you 
do not listen when you awake. You do not’’—he paused, 
the last barrier of reserve broken down, the tears standing 
openly in his eyes—‘‘it is foolish, perhaps—yearn, Messer 
Blondel, to take all you love in your arms, and shelter them 
and cover them from the horrors that threaten us, the hor- 
rors that may fall on us! You do not’’—he looked at Baudi- 
chon and the stout man’s face grew pale; he averted his 
eyes—‘‘you do not dream of these things, Messer Blondel, 
nor awake to fancy them, but we do. We do!’’ he repeated 
in accents which went to the hearts of all; ‘“‘day and night, 
rising and lying down. And we—dare run no risks.” 

In the silence which followed Blondel’s fingers tapped 
restlessly on the table. He cleared his throat and voice. 

“But there—I tell you there are no risks,” he said. He 
was moved nevertheless. 

Petitot bowed, humbly for him. ‘Very good,” he said. 
“I do not say that you are not right. But—”’ 

‘“‘And moment by moment I expect news. It might come 
at this minute, it might come at any minute,” the Syndic 
continued quickly. With an impatient glance at the win- 
dow, he moved his chair briskly, as it to shake off the 





On his heels, his eyes flaming, his cane quivering in the air, pressed Messer Blondel 


spell that Petitot had cast over him. ‘‘Besides, you do 
not expect the town to be taken in an hour from now?” 

“No. ’ 

“In broad daylight?” 

Petitot shook his head. 
murmured despondently. ; 

‘‘When the information we have, too, points to a night 
attack?” 

Fabri nodded. ‘True,’’ he said. 

‘And the walls are well guarded at night?” 

Fabri nodded again. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, “‘it is true. 
Messer Petitot, we are perhaps a little over-fearful.”’ 

The two others were silent, and Blondel eyed them 
harshly, aware that he had mastered them. Petitot’s ap- 

eal to the higher feelings—which had touched and moved 
Blondel even while he resented it as something cruel and 
unfair—had lacked but a little of success: but missing, fail- 
ing by ever so litile, it had left the three ill-equipped to 
continue the struggle on lower grounds. They sat silent, 


“God knows what I expect!” he 


I think, 


Fabri almost convinced, the others dejected; he silent also, 
harGened by his victory, and hating them for the manner of 
it. Was not his life as dear to him as their wives and chil- 
dren to them? And was it not at stake? Yet he did not 
whine and pule to them. God! they whine, they complain? 
They who had long years to live and rose of mornings with- 
out counting the days, and, at the worst, and were Geneva 
taken, had but the common risks to run and many a chance 
of escape. While he—yet he did not pule tothem! He did 
not stab them unfairly, cruelly, striving to reach their ten- 
der spots, to take advantage of their kindness of heart. He 
had no thought, no notion of betraying them; but had he 
such, it would serve them right! It would repay them self- 
ishness for selfishness, greed for greed! In his place they 
would not hesitate. It was plain at what a price they set 
their petty lives, and how little they would scruple to buy 
them in the dearest market. It was well for Geneva that it 
was he and not they whom God saw fit to try. And he 
glowered at them. Wives and daughters! What were 
wives and daughters beside life, warm life, stretching for- 
ward pleasantly, indefinitely, morning after morning, day 
after day—life and a continuance of good things? 

Immersed as _ he was in this train of thought, it was none 
the less he who first caught the sound of a foot on the 
threshold, and a summons at the door. He rose to his feet. 
His breath came quickly. Already in his mind’s eye he saw 
Basterga cast to the lions: and why not? The sooner the 
better if the Remedium were really at the door. ‘There 
may be news even now,” he said, striving to master his 
emotion and to speak with the superiority of a few minutes 
before. ‘‘One moment, by your leave! I will see and let 
you know if it be so, M. Fabri.” 

‘Do by all means. You will greatly relieve me.” 

“Ay, [ hope it is so,”” Petitot murmured. 

‘‘] will see, and—and return,’’ Blondel repeated, almost 
incoherently. ‘I—I shall not be a minute.”’ The struggle 
for composure was vain; his head was on fire, his limbs 
twitched. 

Yet when he reached the door he paused, afraid to open. 
What if it were not the Remedium—what if it were some 
trifle? The time was short. What if—but, as he hesitated, 
his hand, half eager, half reluctant, rested on the latch, the 
door slid open a few inches, his eyes met the complacent, 
smirking face of his messenger. He fancied that he read 
success in Gentilis’ face, and his heart leaped up. ‘I shall 
be back in a moment,”’ he babbled, speaking to those whom 
he left. ‘‘In a moment, gentlemen, one moment!”’ And 
going out he closed the door behind him—closed it jeal- 
ously, that they might not hear. 

“IT hope he has news will decide 
him,” Petitot muttered, lowering 
his voice involuntarily. ‘Messer 
Blondel is over-courageous for 
me!’? And he shook his head dis- 
mally. 

‘‘He is very courageous,’’ Fabri 
assented in the sanie undertone. 
‘‘Perhaps even—a little rash.”’ 

Baudichon grunted. ‘‘Rash!’’ he 
repeated. ‘I would like to know 
what he means by this? I would 
like to know—”’ 

A cry as of a snared jackal cut 
short the word: a blow, a shriek 
of pain followed, the door flew 
open; and as they rose to their 
feet, appalled and astonished, into 
the room fell, rather than came, a 
lad. It was Louis Gentilis—a red 
weal across his face, his arm raised 
to protect his head. On his heels, 
his eyes flaming, his cane quiver- 
ing in* the air, pressed Messer 
Blondel. Even in their presence 
he aimed another blow at his vic- 
tim; but the blow fell short, and 
before he could raise his stick for 
a third the astonished looks of 
the three in the room reminded 
him where he was, and in a degree 
sobered him. But he still gasped, 
unable to speak; and the poor 
smarting wretch cowering behind 
the magistrates was not more 
deeply or more visibly moved. 

“Steady, steady, Messer Blon- 
del!’’ Fabri said. ‘Il fear some- 
thing untoward has happened. 
What is it?”? And he stood for- 
ward, putting himself more de- 
cidedly between them. 

‘‘He has ruined us!” 

‘“‘No, no? Not that, I hope?” 

“Ruined us! Ruined us!’’ Blon- 
del cried, his rage almost choking 
him. ‘He had it in his hands and 
let it go. He let it go!” 

“That which you—” 

“That which I—commissioned 
him to get.” 

“But you did not—oh worshipful gentlemen,” Gentilis 
wailed, **he did not tell me to bring aught but papers! 
I swear he did not.”’ 

‘‘Whatever was there, I said 

“No, worshipful sir!’’ with a storm of sobs. ‘No, no! 
Indeed no! And how was I to know? There was nuught 
but that in the box, and who would think treason lay in—”’ 

“Mischief lay in it!” 

“In a bottle—”’ 

‘And treason, too,”’ Blondel thundered, drowning the last 
word, “for aught you knew! Who are you to judge where 
treason lies or may lie? Oh, pig, dog, fool,” he continued, 
carried away by a fresh paroxysm of rage—to think that he 
had had it in his grasp and let it go!—‘‘if I could score your 
back!’’? And he brandished his cane. 

“You have scored his face pretty fairly,’ Baudichon mut- 
tered. ‘To score his back, too—’’ 
“Were nothing for the offence! 

knew it,” Blondel panted. 
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As you would say if you 
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“Indeed?” 

Ay.” 

“Then I would like to know it. 
he has done?”’ 

‘He has left undone that which he went to 
do,’’ Blondel answered more soberly than he 
had yet spoken. He had recovered some- 
thing of his power to reason and his eye to 
emergencies. ‘‘That is what he has done. 
That! But for his default we should at this 
moment be in a position to seize Basterga.”’ 

Aye’ 

“Ay, and to seize him with proof of his 
guilt in our hands! Proof and to spare.” 

‘But I could not know,’’ Louis whimpered. 
‘“‘Worshipful gentlemen, I could not know. 
I could not know what it was you wanted.” 

“I told you to bring the contents of the 
box.” 

“Letters! Letters, worthy sir, but not—”’ 

“Silence, and go into that room!” Blondel 
pointed with a shaking finger to a small inner 
serving-room at the end of the parlor. “Stay 
there until I come to you.’’ Then—but not 
until the lad had taken his tear-bedabbled, 
weal-marked face into the closet and had 
closed the door behind him—the Syndic 
turned to the three. ‘I ask your pardon,” 
he said, making no attempt to: disguise the 
agitation which still moved him. ‘But it 
was enough, it was more than enough to try 
me.”’ He paused and wiped his brow, on 
which the sweat stood in beads. ‘tHe had 
under his hand the papers,’’—looking at them 
a little askance as if he doubted whether the 
explanation would pass—‘‘that we need! And 
because they did not wear the appearance he 
expected —because they were disguised, you 
understand—they were in a bottle, in fact— 
and were not precisely what he expected—”’ 

‘He left them?’”’ 

‘He left them.’’ There was something like 
a tear, a leaden drop, in the corner of the 
Fourth Syndic’s eye. 

“Still if he had access to them once,” Peti- 
tot suggested briskly, ‘‘what has been done 
once may be done twice. He may gain access 
to them again. Why not?” 

“He may, but he may not. Still, I should 
have thought of that and—made allowance,”’ 
Blondel answered with a fair show of candor. 
“But too often an occasion let slip does not 
return, as you well know. The least disorder 
in the box he searched may put Basterga on 
the alert, and wreck my plans.”’ 

They did not answer. They felt one and 
all, Petitot and Baudichon no less than Fabri, 
that they had done the man an injustice. His 
passion, his chagrin, his singleness of aim, the 
depth of his disappointment, disarmed even 
those who were in the daily habit of differing 
froni him. Was this—this the man whom 
they had secretly accused of lukewarmness? 
and to whom they had hesitated to intrust 
the age 8 of the city? They had done him 
wrong. hey had not credited him with a 
tithe of the feeling, single-mindedness, ard 
patriotism which it was plain he possessed. 

‘By to-morrow,’’ M. Baudichon said at last, 
‘tyou may still have the thing in your hands.” 

“I think so. I certainly think so.”’ 

“Good! Then till to-morrow,’’ Fabri an- 
swered, as he took his cap from the table 
and with the others turned toward the door. 
**Good luck, Messer Blondel. We feel that 
our interests are in good hands.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Petitot, almost warmly. ‘“‘Still, 
caution, caution, Messer Blondel! One bad 
man within the gates—”’ 

‘‘May be hanged!”’ Blondel cried gayly. 

“Ay, may be! But unhanged is a graver 
foe than five hundred men without! It is 
that I would have you bear in mind.’ 

“T will bear it in mind,”’ the Fourth Syndic 
answered. ‘tAnd when 1 can hang him,’’ with 
a vindictive look, ‘‘be sure I will—and high as 
Haman!”’ 

He attended them with solicitude to the 
door, being set by what had happened—and 
his narrow escape—a little more upon his be- 
havior. This done and the outer door closed 
upon them, he returned to the parlor, but did 
not at once seek the young man, upon whom 
he had taken the precaution of turning the 


What is it 


key. 

a a man to discover that the power of 
self-mastery is passing from him is only a 
degree less appalling than the consciousness 
of insanity itself; and Blondel cowered, trem- 
bling and fluttering under the thought. If 
aught could have strengthened his purpose it 
was this fear: this suspicion that the insidious 
disease from which he suffered was sapping 
already the outworks of that mind on whose 
clever combinations he depended for his one 
chance of cure. 

Yet while the thought strengthened, it ter- 
rified him. ‘I must make no second mistake 
—no second mistake!’’ he muttered, his eyes 
on the door of the serving-room. ‘No second 
mistake!’’ And he waited yet awhile con- 
sidering the matter in all its aspects. Should 
he tell Louis more than he had told him al- 
ready? It seemed needless. To send the lad 
with curt, stern words to fetch that which he 
had omitted to bring—this seemed the more 
straightforward way: and the more certain, 
too, since the lad had now seen the other 
magistrates with him, and could have no 
doubt of their concurrence or of the impor- 
tance of the task intrusted to him. Blondel 
decided on that course, and, advancing to 
the door, opened it and called to his prisoner 
to come out. 

To his credit be it said the sight of the lad’s 
disfigured face gave the Syndic something of 
a shock. He was soon, however, to be more 
gravely shaken; in a point more nearly touch- 
ing himself. His first words were a demand, 
instigated partly by curiosity—for was it not 
all in all to him?—partly by the desire to fix 
Louis’ scared faculties to the subject, touch- 
ing the aspect of the phial which the lad had 
omitted to bring. ‘‘What was its color, and 
size, and how full was it?’”’ he asked, striving 
to speak gently and make allowance for the 
cowering weakness of the youth before him. 
“Do you hear?’ he urged; ‘‘of what shape 
was it? You can tell that at least. You 
handled it, I suppose? You took it out of the 
metal box?” 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


] IS KNOWNandWORN } 
Every Pair Warranted 


°F The Name is 


stamped on every a 
% y 





The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
Geo. Frost Co., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 


eee? Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 
Wey REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES Senne 














Trade-Mark 














—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Dainty, Delicious, Digestive 


THIS PHENOMENAL FRENCH LI- 
QUEUR FOR 300 YEARS HAS BEEN 
THE PREFERRED AFTER-DINNER 
CORDIAL IN THE ROYAL HOUSE- 
HOLDS OF EUROPE AND ELITE 
OF THE WORLD'S SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 





TO WRITE. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement writers earn big sala- 
One Reason Is ties—there’s a constant demand. 
Learn this profitable business easily, quickly, 


THOROUGHLY BY MAIL 
Page-Davis ‘has set,,every standard 3 
and created every precedent in adver- 

tising instruction. ‘‘ Bea Page-Davis $ 
man ”’ and you will then be sure that @ 
you are taking no chances. @ 
Send for Prospectus, 3 

Mailed Free. 


@ PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago o@ 


For Next 30 Days Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry Book 
FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs: con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, lil. 


The Man Who Knows 


has built an incubator. He knows it’s all 
right. You can know it, too. We'll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


On Turrty Days’ Triac. It's a perfect 
self-regulating hatcher.Send it back if not 
satisfactory. Big poultry book mailed free. @ 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. @ 
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FREE FOR 30 DAYS 
We will send our grand new book ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors”’ free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to all 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 
best we ever | aera 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 
some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 
vital poultry subjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. hers Incubator Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill, Boston, Mass, New York, N. Y. 
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A Failing 
Memory 



















‘ first evi- 
py” dence of 
mental de- 
cay. No mat- 
ter what your 
position in life 
may be, a good 
memory can not fail 
to be of inestimable 
value to you. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. 
The poorest memory may be 
developed and strengthened by 
roper training, just as the muscles 
of the body are developed and strength- 
ened by a proper course of physical exercise. A 
poor memory may be made good, and a good one 
better, by 


The Pelman System of 
Memory Training 


Taught in-six languages. Requires only a few 
minutes daily, and is so simple a child can mas- 
ter it. Mr. Pelman’s books, * Memory Training ; 
Its Laws and Their Application to Practical Life,’’ and 
“The Natural Way to a Language,” sent FREE 
by mail, postpaid. 

The Pelman Schoo} of Memory Training 
1636 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
LONDON, 4Bloomsbury St., W.C.; PARIS, Ave. de Neuilly,109; 
MUNICH, Mozartstr.9; | MELBOURNE, G. P. 0. Box 402. 





















St. Paul- 
Minneapolis 


Four daily trains on fast 
schedules via the shortest 
line between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Unexcelled 
service. The 


North-Western 
Limited 


isan up-to-date, electric-lighted train. 
ts service affords 
The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago. 


Deafness Cured 


BY NO MEANS UNTIL “ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED 


Ninety - five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle ear. 
The inner ear cannot be reached by 
proving or spraying, hence the ina- 

ility of aurists or physicians to cure. 
That there is a scientific cure for 
deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 
every day by the use of Actina. Actina 
also cures asthma, bronchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or in- 
directly due to catarrh. Actina is sent 
on trial, postpaid. Call or write us 
, about your case. We give advice 
free and positive proof of cures. 
ae. valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page 
— of Disease Free. Address New York & 
London Electric Association, Dept. 20 D, 929 Wal- 
nut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 












































LEARN DRAWING 


ur students drawing for papers ip all parts of 
the country. Write for prospectus, Free Lesson 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 

an McCartuy, Di 


D. rector. 
1st Floor, World Building, New York 








When in search 
of health and 


Come Here! rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will ee. Booklet free. 
¥ Your FEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 





Don’t Set Hems fe, "Natural Hen Incubator 
Costs But $8, other sizes equally as low. 
use. 


Over 125,000 in 
7 to anyone who k a hen. Our Patents 
protected against infringements. Agents wanted ever ee een: 
either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue telling all 

about and 25e Lice Formula FREE if vou write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B88, Columbus, Nebraska 








COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Louis burst into tears. 

* Blondel had much ado—for it was true, he 
had small command of himself—not to strike 
the ‘lad again. Instead, however, ‘‘Fool,”’ 
he said, ‘‘what do your tears help you or 
advance me? Speak, I tell you, and answer 
my question. What was the appearance of 
this flask or bottle, or what it was that you 
left there?” 

The lad sank down on his knees. Fear.and 
pain had robbed him of the low cunning, the 
= astuteness he possessed. He no longer 

new what to tell or what to withhold.. And 
in a breath the truth was out. ‘‘Don’t strike 
me!”’ he wailed, guarding his smarting face 


with hisarm. ‘‘And I[’ll tell you all! I will, 
indeed!”’ 
‘‘All? What all?’’ 


I didn’t see it. I 
I dared not! 


“The truth, the truth. 
didn't go to it! I was afraid. 
I swear I dared not!” : 

‘“‘Didn’t see it?’’ the Syndic said slowly. 
‘The phial?” 

“No.” 

This time Messer Blondel did not strike. 
He leaned heavily against the table; his face, 
that a moment before had been swollen with 
impatience and suffused with blood, was 
turned a sickly white. ‘“‘You—you didn’t 
see it?’”? he muttered: his tone had sunk to 
awhisper. ‘You didn’t see it? Then all you 
told me was a lie? There was nothing—no 
bottle in the metal box? No—but how did 
you know? Did he’’—with a sharp spasm of 
pain—‘‘send you here—to tell me this?” 

“No, no! I swear he does not know. I 
swear he did not send me! She told me. 
She looked—for me—in the box.”’ 

*“*Who?” 

“Anne. Anne Royaume! I was afraid,”’ 
the lad continued, speaking with a little more 
confidence, ‘‘and she said she would look for 
= She could go to his room, and run little 
risk.’ 

‘You told her, then?”’ 

“T could not do it myself! I could not! > I 
could not, indeed!’? He cowered lower; but 
he fared better than he expected. The Syn- 
dic drew a long, fluttering breath—a breath 
of relief, of returning life, of returning hope. 
The color, too, began to come back to his 
cheeks.. After all it might have been worse. 

The youth grovelling before him wondered 
to see him calm, and plucking up spirit stood 
upright. ‘You must go back to her, and ask 
her to get it for you,’’ Blondel said firmly but 
not unkindly. “You can be back within the 
half-hour, bringing it.” 

Louis began to shrink again. His eyes 
sank. “‘She won’t give it me,’’ he muttered. 

“No?” Blondel, as he repeated the word, 
wondered at his own moderation. But the 
shock had been heavy and he still felt the 
effect of it. He was languid, almost half- 
hearted. Moreover, a new idea had taken 
root in his mind. ‘‘You can try her,”’ he said. 

“T can try her, but she will not give it me,” 
Louis repeated with a new obstinacy. As 
the Syndic grew mild he grew sullen. The 
change was in the other, not in himself. 
Subtly he knew that the Syndic was no 
longer in the mood to strike or to insist. 

Blondel ruminated. It might be better, it 
might even be safer, if he saw the girl him- 
self. The story—of treason and a bottle— 
which had imposed on this coward might not 
sound plausible to her. It might be wiser to 
attack her on other grounds—grounds on 
which women lay more open. Whereon self- 
pity whispered with a tear, that the truth, 
the truth, than which he could conceive noth- 
ing more moving, nothing more sublimely 
sad, might go further with a woman than 
bribes or threats or the most skilful inven- 
tion. He made up his mind. He would tell 
her the truth—or something like it, something 
as like it as he dared tell her. 

‘Very well,’ he said, ‘you can go! But be 
silent! A word to him—and I shall learn it 
sooner or later—and you will perish on the 
wheel! You can go—now, and I will put the 
matter in other hands.” 

(To be continued) 


The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of CoLLiER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the March contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 
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by Gases. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it isa constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
so desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion. 
The following are a few of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephone Co.: Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, en 

& E 


‘How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead Paints 
Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected 


Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet 
Prepaid to Any Address Absolutely Free 
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never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the highest 
priced paints and costs less than 
the cheap mixed paints that in- 
jure instead of protect. There is 
ut one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 766 Carrara Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should 
send for s50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
painted from this great paint 
that has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years and, bear in 
mind, that it is the only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by 





Cincinnati Southern; C. ™ 5 
R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, 


Used Tons 








The Waldorf - Astoria, 
York, One of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Hotels in the World, Has 
and Tons of 
World-Famous Carrara Paint. 


a positive guarantee in every 
case. Distributing depots in all 
principal cities. ‘rite to-day and 
save half your paint bills in me | 


New 


the 
future. 











An Opportunity to Enlarge Your Income 


is offered to you through the 
endowment bonds of the 


Southern Mutual 
Investment Company 


OF LEXINGTON, KY. 


which distributes to investors profits 
earned by the application of estab- 
lished business principles, instead of 
paying them to stockholders or pil- 
= up in the *‘surplus”’ account. 

he man who can invest only $2.25 
a month receives as large a profit in 
proportion to his. investment as the 
one who deposits $50,000. 

© one is excluded. Investments 
may be made in any form from 
weekly installments to single pay- 
ments; in any amount, and may ex- 
tend in period from three to twelve 
years. 


$1,000,000 and More Paid Investors 
$725,000 Approved Assets 
$100,000 Deposited with Ky. State Treasurer 
NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Energetic Representa‘ives Wanted 
A. SMITH BOWMAN, Sec. & Gen’! Mgr. 


For Detailed Information Address 


Department 7, S. M. I. Co. Block, Lexington, Ky. 














Reliable Information 
about orange growing, fruit culture, veg¢- 
etable gardening, grain growing, poultry, 
climate, soil, water, lands, power, mar- 


kets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc 
Send 50c for illustrated 
“San Francisco and Thereabout”. 
printed matter and 
Low Rai 


cloth-bound book 
All other 
information sent free. 
Rates Feb., March and April 
California Promotion Committee 

STATE AL tons 
Dept. S.S., 25 New Montgomery Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, : 

CALIFORNIA 




















“It Suits Me”’ 


are the three words that follow 
the first quaff of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its perfection of quality is what 
struck the taste, appreciation 
and approbation of the Ameri- 
can people. 


First Called 
and 


First Recalled 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











1. Which of the four numbers p in 
March do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Do you, or do you not, like the serial, and 

vhy? 


5. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

6. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

%. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
April (issue of March 28) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s Moutu, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 


machines have modern i by any others. 
finest attachments FRE 
ished oak. 
ON APPROVAL anywhere in U. S. 


features not possesses 
E, 


Guaranteed 20 years. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU FROM $10 TO $45 Sk SHS Se ‘MacHINE 

OR STYLE-OF MACHINE 
Sold direct from factory saving all salesmen’s expenses and dealers or agents exorbitant profits. Our 

Ball-Bearing Stand; . aaa. 

Latest design woodwork, the stylish swell front, pol- “SJ = 

Guaranteed to be better than machines sold for twice the price. 






SHIPPED 





$25.00 REGULAR 5 DRAWER DROP HEAD 
INCLUDING ALL ATTACHMENTS 





$11.25 





ARLINGTON GEM _ 
ARLINGTON QUEEN ‘nisi iw 


Take-up, same as New Home, Domestic and White. 
$35.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop with $14 7 
fine Marquetry Decorations, + 
$45.00 Beautiful 1 Door Desk Cabinet, $16.45 
Write for our Catalogue, 64 pages beautifully illustrated. 
‘ee. 


night—Fr 


ARLINGTO 


same as Singer, Wheeler & Wilson and Standa 
55.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop Head, 
65.00 Automatic Lift, Drop Cabinet, - 
75.00 Beautiful 2 Door Desk Cabinet, $23.75 
Contains all points about buying Sewing Machines 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. B47, CHICAGO. 


Highest arm made, Dise Ten- 
sion. Independent take-up, 
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Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 








- weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 














IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The sim- 
plest, most effective small hatcher is the 


Hatching Wonder 


Has all the improvements of 
the famous VICTOR, and built 
just as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
We pay the freight. Send for 
the book full of facts and pho- 
tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid 


GEO, ERTEL CO. 
ncy, 


























The sun never sets on this world-standard Runabout—‘‘The Best Thing on Wheels.” Its strong, simple 
and practical construction has made it the best known Automobile among all nations of the world. Its work- 
ing mechanism is so free from complications that no technical training is necessary to understand it. Just 
a turn of the starting handle and the Oldsmobile “goes” with ‘‘ Nothing to Watch But the Road. 


Price $650.00 


The Oldsmobile is the car of necessity—it is practical—made from materials of the highest grade, by men 
who are skilled specialists in motor construction. 


Experience vs. Experiments 


The motor is the vital part of an automobile, and for 23 years our business has been gasoline motor building—that’s experience. 


The success of the Oldsmobile has led to several cars being placed upon the market before being tested 
by practical use—that’s an experiment. 


Which do you want? Call on any of our 58 selling agencies or write for illustrated catalogue to Dept. R 


The Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 
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